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Power Show Depicts Engineering Advancement 


Practically Everything New Related to Power, Production Machinery, Or Research Connected 
Therewith, Demonstrated This Week At Ninth Annual Exposition In Grand Central 
Palace—Approximately 400 Exhibitors Are Displaying Their Products to 


Advantage—Various Engineering Societies Hold Series of Meetings 


Industry’s Wonderland, displaying in bewildering fashion the 
magic of the modern Machine Age, opened last Monday in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York. The Power Show, as it is 
familiarly known, is spread on three spacious floors of that 
building, and exemplifies, with its four hundred exhibitors, the 
last word in practically everything new which is in any way 
related to power, production machinery or research connected 
therewith. The official title is the Ninth Annual Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering and it is open daily from 
noon to 10:30 p.m., with the exception of Saturday, when it will 
close at six, 

From tiny, delicate precision instruments to huge turbines and 
a stoker thirty-five feet in height, the array is comprehensive 
enough to make the visitor—technical expert or layman—marvel 
at the sight. Motion, and what is sometimes referred to as “the 
poetry of motion” is evident on all sidus, for many of the machines 
operate with a smoothness and a silence that is uncanny. 

One can stroll along the aisles and find things almost without 
number which, while apparently highly technical, are adaptable 
to every day usage. Some of the more formidable, upon investi- 
gation, are found really quite simple. Such practical things as 
fuel economizing devices, improved refrigerating machinery, fans 
which recover dust from the air, lubricating systems, turbines 
used in the new buildings, soot blowers, centrifugal pumps, hoists 
and all sort of mechanically and electrically controlled devices, 
are there by the score. 

Nearly all of the Eastern colleges are sending classes in engin- 
cering and, physics to the exposition, accompanied by instructors, 
as a part of the regular engineering course. Coincident with the 


show there is being held a series of meetings of various engineering 


societies and groups in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 
West 39th street, New York. 


Limitation of space prevents individual mention of all the 
various exhibits, but the following is a record of some of those 
which are of particular interest to the paper industry: 


American Engineering Co. 

The American Engineering Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., are 
exhibiting a modern Taylor Multiple Retort Underfeed Stoker, 
which design has been in operation for a year or more. All of the 
latest improvements are shown in connection with the stoker. 
By means of convenient stairways it is possible for visitors to 
see every working part of the huge exhibit, including the fin-type 


tuyeres, the rams, the drive, the individual pusher rod mechanisms, 
the ash pit and the massive crusher rolls, With the exception 
of the crusher rolls the entire stoker is in operation and controlled 
as though it were installed in a central station. 

Other products of the American Engineering Company, form 
a part of the exhibit. These highly successful stoker auxiliaries 
can be applied to all types of multiple retort stokers as well as 
to the Taylor, and to pulverized coal, oil or gas fired boilers. 
The Lo-Hed hoist Division of the Company features a Lo-Hed 
plain trolley hoist in operation. . 


Amthor Testing Instrument Co. 


Featured at the booth of the Amthor Testing Company, Inc., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is the Amthor Tensile Strength Tester for paper, 
board, and paper products. These testers are designed and con- 
structed in strict conformity with the latest specifications as 
approved by many recognized Paper Association Testing Com- 
mittees. 

This company is also exhibiting a complete line of Tachometers 
—portable and stationary, indicating and recording; Tachoscopes; 
Speed Indicators; Pressure Gauge Testers; “U” Gauges; Quad- 
rant Scales for various materials and various other testing equip- 
ment and instruments of precision. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 


The background of the booth of the Armstrong Cork and 
Insulation Company, of Lancaster, Pa. is a decorated display 
showing a Spanish scene, the central feature of which is a cut 
out cork tree. The entire exhibit ties in with their current 
educational campaign designed to acquaint the public with the 
origin of cork, processes of manufacture, the unique properties 
of this material, and its many industrial uses. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Splendid examples of new welding technique developed by the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York, are being displayed at 
the booth of that organization; also refractories, including B. & W. 
No. 80 Firebrick in standard weight and light weight classes, 
as well as B. & W. No. 80 Refractory Insulating Brick, B. & W. 
No. 80 Refractory Cements and Plastics. 

At this booth the Babcock & Wilcox Tube Company, of Beaver 
Falls, Pa. are also showing polished Nirosta KA2 Tubing; 
specimens of Nirosta KA2 and other iron-chrome-nickel alloy 
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tubes and pipe; cast chrome iron pipe; iron-chrome-nickel alloy 
castings; steel tubing; and Toncan tubing. 


Bailey Meter Co. 


The Bailey Meter Company, of Cleveland,:Ohio, is exhibiting 
the following products: Bailey Boiler Meters and Multi-Pointer 
Gages for use in guiding combustion and boiler operation; Bailey 
Meter Automatic Control as applied to the operation of steam 
boilers and to the maintenance of various factors in process 
work; Bailey Fluid Meters, both the mechanically and electrically 
operated types, for the measurement of Steam, Water, Gas and 
other fluids; Bailey Thermo-Hydraulic Feed Water Regulators, 
Pump Governors, Excess Pressure Regulators and Control 
Valves; Bailey Selsyn Operated Devices for the remote indication 
and record of Pressure, Draft, Liquid Level, Motion, Speed and 
other factors. 

Among the special features of the exhibit is a Bailey Control 
Drive cut away showing the operation of solenoid operated 
clutches, time limits, travel limits and other distinctive features. 
There is also large display of photographs, diagrammatic layouts 
and chart records from actual installations of Bailey Meter 
Control at various industrial plants and central stations throughout 
the country. 


Brown Instrument Co. 


One of the most interesting and instructive displays of the 
exhibit is that of the Brown Instrument Company, of Philadelphia. 
The feature of the exhibit consists of a Brown Electric Flow 
Meter Manometer and indicating and recording instruments meas- 
uring flow through a pipe circuit, part of which is made of glass. 
Another feature is a sectional view of a Brown Flow Meter Man- 
ometer. The above display occupied the central panel of a modern 
instrument board containing four other sections, respectively feat- 
uring Brown Thermcmeters for power plant temperature records, 
Brown Pyrcmeters for stack and furnace temperatures, Brown 
Flow Meters for steam, water, air, oil and gas flow, and Brown 
Recording Gauges for pressure, liquid level, COz and other mis- 
cellaneous operating factors in power plant efficiency. The 
thermometer panel displays both resistance and pressure type 
Brown Thermometers. Included in the pyrometer display are 
indicating and recording pyrometers. Flow meter instrument 
panels carry the Brown Indicating inodel and the Brown Circular 
Chart Recorder; also Brown Strip Chart Recording Flow Meters 
of the single record and duplex types. 


Cities Service Oil Co. 


Industrial lubricants are effectively displayed at the booth of 
the Cities Service Oil Company, New York. The background of 
the exhibit consists of artistically colored paintings of various 
up to date power stations, demonstrating the vast scope of the 
organization’s operations. A large scale refinery flow sheet is 
attracting great interest at this booth. 


The Fairbanks Co. 


Featured at the booth of the Fairbanks Company, of New York, 
N. Y., are many bronze and iron body valves. Special interest 
is being shown by visitors to the exposition in the electrically 
operated Fairbanks New Sphero Valve, which is ably demonstrated 
here. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 


The following interesting exhibits are being shown at the 
booth of Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Company, of Chicago: 
7% WB New Style Antifriction type medium duty Reducer, 
Ratio 29:1; 4HGX Hygrade Reducer—Standard HGX antifriction 
type bearing worm Reducer, Ratio 93:1, with set of helical gears 
mounted on worm shaft to be used on reduction ratios between 
50.1 and 100:1; 4 HGB Special Vertical Worm Reducer special 


oiltight construction; and 4 SX Titan Helical Speed Reducer, 
Ratio 5.32:1. 


Fuller-Lehigh Co. 


Fuller-Lehigh Company, of Fullerton, Pa. have an important 
exhibit at which is shown the grinding elements of the new Fuller- 
Lehigh Type B Pulverizer. It is an air-separation ball mill and 
retains all the desirable features of the well-known Lehigh Mill 
including the spherical ball and grinding ring principle in which 
fineness is not affected by wear of parts that required lubrication. 
There is also exhibited a large illuminated shadow-box in which 
is mounted a cross-sectional wash drawing of the new pulverizer. 
In order to show drawings and photographs of some fifty Fuller- 
Lehigh installations of Pulverized-Coal Equipment and Bailey 
Water-Cooled Furnace Walls, a special displayor is used giving 
some interesting facts regarding each of these installations. 


General Electric Co. 


As usual, the large space occupied by the General Electric 
Company, of Schenectady, N. Y., is one of the principal centers 
of attraction. Here is displayed the Thyratron-Reactor Control 
for Colorama. The demonstration illustrates smooth change in 
intensity and dimming control without resistance loss. A new 
switch-house and miniature switchboard are also arousing much 
attention. 

Other exhibits of the General Electric Company include various 
types of new motors and control, induction motors, synchronous 
motors, mechanical drive turbine, magnetic switches, high voltage 
compensators ‘and Cooper Hewitt lamps. 


Hartzell Propeller Fan Co. 


The Hartzell Propeller Fan Company, of Piqua, Ohio, are 
displaying units varying in size from 12 inches to 60 inches, in- 
cluding not only various sizes of wall type exhaust fans, but also 
extension shaft units, Kool Blast Fans for man-cooling purposes, 
etc. 


Johns-Manville Corp. 

Johns-Manville Corp., Inc., of New York, have a comprehensive 
exhibit which features the complete J-M line of pipe and boiler 
wall insulations for the entire industrial temperature range from 
sub-zero conditions to the highest industrial temperatures, re- 
fractory cements and packings. In addition, J-M_ industrial 
floorings, built-up roofs and other power plant specialties are 
shown. 


M. W. Kellogg Co. 

At the booth occupied by the M. W. Kellogg Company, of 
New York, is exhibited various of their products manufactured by 
the forge and hammer lap welded process, as well as various 
types of flanges, gaskets and joints. Of particular interest is a 
section of a forge and hammer lap welded boiler drum. 


Link-Belt Co. 

The exhibit of the Link Belt Company, of Chicago, III, is 
enlarged upon this year, as the P.I.V. Variable Speed Trans- 
mission, which’ has just been announced, is shown in addition 
to their line of Positive Drives (Silent Chain, Roller Chain and 
Speed Reducers), To demonstrate the possible saving in R.P.M. 
through the use of Positive Drives, Link-Belt is operating exhibits 
of these units. A comprehensive exhibit of Power Plant coal 
handling equipment, such as elevators, conveyors, skip hoists, etc., 
is on display through the medium of pictures of installations in 
the leading generating stations, industrial and commercial building 
power plants. 


Mason Regulator Co. 

The Mason Regulator Company, general offices and works, 
Dorchester Centre, Boston, Mass., are showing their complete 
line of Reducing Valves, Pump Governors, Balanced Valves and 
Damper Regulators, as well as some very interesting refinements 


in pressure regulation for power house work, as well as the oil 
industry. 


December 4, 1930 


Nash Engineering Co. 

The new Jennings Centrifugal Pump is ably demonstrated at the 
large and attractive booth of the Nash Engineering Company, of 
South Norwalk, Conn. It is shown how motor and pump are 
combined in a single compact assembly. There are no bearings 
in the pump casing and there is only one stuffing: box. The 
impeller is removable without disturbing packing, piping or shaft 
alignment and the inlet and outlet can be arranged in almost 
any desired position to facilitate piping. 

Other pumps shown include a high and dry Sewage Pump. The 
Jennings Suction Sewage Pump is installed on the floor, above the 
pit. Only the suction pipe is submerged. Pump, motor and 
controls are always high and dry, right out in the open. The 
Jennings Sump Pump is also being demonstrated by competent 
Nash engineers. Many valuable bulletins are being distributed. 


Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp. 


Featured at the booth of the Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corpor- 
ation, of Stamford, Conn., is a complete range of sample ball, 
roller and thrust bearings. Great interest is aroused by the 
company’s new self-aligning and angular contact ball bearings, 
as well as the new “GreaSeal” felt protected bearings. Several 
pieces of equipment fitted with Norma-Hoffman bearings are 
also exhibited, these units being sectioned to illustrate the bearing 
mounting. 


The Norton Co. 


Brightly illuminated colored panels are effectively used by the 
Norton Company, of Worcester, Mass., at their attractive booth, 
to demonstrate Alundum bricks, refractory cements, electrically 
fused magnesia products, linings for enameling furnaces, linings 
for ceramic kilns and steel treating furnaces, tubes, cores and 
muffles. : 


The Norton Company is also showing Alundum grinding wheels 
and Crystolon grinding wheels. 


Oakite Products, Inc. 

Miniature moving replicas of operations in different industries 
are shown by the Oakite Products, Inc., New York, giving a 
bird’s eye view of essential cleaning operations and their relation 
to other processes in each of these important fields. 

Cleaning operations in the several divisions in power plants, 
such as the cleaning of oil coolers, surface condensers and gener- 
ators in the engine-room division; transformers, high tension in- 
sulators, boiler fronts and lighting equipment in the electrical 
division; and repair and maintenance in machine shops, are in- 
formatively demonstrated. 


Philadelphia Gear Works 

Philadelphia Gear Works, of Philadelphia, Pa., are displaying 
their standard line of Speed Reducing Units, Spiral Bevel Gears, 
Continuous Tooth Herringbone Gears and Standard gears of all 
types. 

Philadelphia Speed Reducing Units are built to serve well, to 
run silently, unheated and untroubled by dust, fumes or damp- 
ness, year after year, transmitting practically 100 per cent of 
the prime mover power. 

The V-Belt Drive Unit takes its place along with the other 
famous Philadelphia products, and it is, of course, a worthy 
companion. The Units are complete—the result of the combined 
efforts of two leaders—Sheaves by Philadelphia, Belts by Gilmer. 


Republic Flow Meters Co. 

The Republic Flow Meters Company, of Chicago, IIl., features 
a complete line of power plant and industrial instruments includ- 
ing flow meters, CO; meters, draft instruments, liquid level gauges, 
pressure gauges, pyrometers and control pyrometers. 

Special working models of flow meters, CO, meters and control 
Pyrometers are in operation, featuring the latest developments in 
these types of instruments. The exhibit also includes a display of 
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large steel boiler panels and master panels, featuring various 
combinations of flush mounted reading instruments as well as a 
display of individual reading instruments. 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, of Philadelphia, Pa, are exhibiting 
Rhoads Tannate Watershed and oak-leather Beltings; Tannate 
straps, washers, packings; Tannate Lace Leather and Belt Pre- 
servers, The company is also showing, in operation, two belt 
testing machines illustrating short center, high Pulley ratio drives 
equipped with Rhoads Tannate flat belts. 


Schutte & Koerting Co. 

The exhibit of the Schutte & Koerting Company, of Philadelphia, 
includes the following: Mechanical auxiliaries for steam power 
plants and for industrial processes; Simplex and Duplex strainers 
for oil; Spur gear and Herringbone gear pumps for fuel and 
lubricating oils; these pumps in operation; double tube injector 
for boilers; section oil cooler; Mixing Eductor for treating 
processes in oil refineries and chemical plants; one or more valves 
built for steam power station operating at 1800 lbs. pressure 
and Continuous heater (steam jet type) for water and other 
liquids. 

The company is also showing sectional pictures of S & K 
Venturi Reducing valves, hydraulic cylinder operated and electric- 
ally operated, the latter in conjunction with the S & K type “F” 
electric controller for motor driven reducing valves. This con- 
troller is in operation and its action clearly shown. Also displayed 
are pictures illustrating S & K multi jet condenser for engines 
and turbines and the S & K spray type desuperheater. A complete 
line of catalogs covering S & K products is available. There is 
also shown Radiafin tubes for heating and cooling units. An oil 
cooler of this type is attached to one of the gear pumps. 


F, L. Schmidt & Co. 

The Lenix Short Center Belt Drive is exhibited at the artistic 
booth of F. L. Schmidt & Co., of New York. Special attention is 
given to the silent operation of a fine piece of machinery. The 
short pulley centers not only possibly, but preferably, with the 
Lenix, are featured. High belt speed with safety, automatic 
adjustment of belt tension to meet varying loads is also demon- 
strated, 

S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 

Once again at the Power Show interesting devices featuring 
the anti-friction qualities of S.K.F. Bearings proves the center 
of attraction at the booth of the S.K.F. Industries, Inc., of New 
York. In addition there is on display a complete range of S.K.F. 
Transmission appliances. The large space occupied by this organ- 
ization is very attractively and artistically decorated. 


Taylor Instrument Cos. 

The Taylor Instrument Companies, of Rochester, N. Y., are 
exhibiting a full line of temperature and pressure instruments 
for the power plant. Special emphasis is given to the new Tycos 
Flush-Mounted Instruments. 

Taylor industrial thermometers for paper plants include a variety 
of types to meet every standard or special application where direct 
readings can be taken. 


Tiken Roller Bearing Co. 

An assortment of bearings of different sizes are displayed at 
the richly decorated booth of the Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
of Canton, Ohio. 

The special feature of the exhibit is a display designed to show 
the capacity of the bearings for carrying thrust loads, as well as 
the reduction they effect in friction. 


The Walworth Co. 


Featured at the booth of the Walworth Company, of Boston, 
Mass., is the new Walco Pipe Wrench. The company is using 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Further Developments in News Print Situation 


Attempt To Restrict Competition For Business Reported To Be Abandonded By Newsprint 
Institute of Canada—Members May Now Canvass Other Organizations’ Cus- 
tomers, Providing Standard Prices Are Maintained. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTreEAL, Que., December 1, 1930.—Conditions in the news 
print industry here are working towards the inevitable with slow 
and painful footsteps. This week, for instance, it has been stated 
in the press that the Newsprint Institute of Canada has at last 
abandoned all attempt to restrict competition for business. That 
is to say, members are allowed to canvass the customers of other 
members, and get all the business they can without any thought 
of allotment of orders, the only restriction being that prices must 
be maintained. 

Thus the members will do in the open what has long been done 
quietly, for at least eighteen months ago it was stated in this 
correspondence that members were out after each others’ custom- 
ers, and offering considerations more or less attractive to these 
customers. How the restriction regarding price maintenance will 
work out remains to be seen, but there is a feeling that aggressive 
companies, while nominally maintaining prices, will know how to 
offer “other considerations.” 

As a matter of fact there are some very prominent news print 
men who would actually welcome active competition in the way of 
price-cutting, as they feel this would prove a short cut. to the 
solution of the problem. It would force the closing up of high 
cost mills and concentrate production in the low cost plants. The 
difficulty at present is that they have to keep high-cost mills going 
because of local considerations of employment. But for the fact 
that various news print communities. would be disrupted, quite a 
number of mills would long ago have been closed till better times 
come again. There is one of the major difficulties—the problem 
of providing a livelihood, if only on short time, for workers 
practically bound to a district and solely dependent on the indus- 
try for an income. 


Future of the Newsprint Institute 

As regards the future of the Newsprint Institute, there is much 
speculation. It has not been officially disbanded, and the possi- 
bility appears to be that it will be kept going with the object of 
keeping members to price maintenance and also of collecting and 
distributing information bearing on the news print industry, 
though this is done already in quite a complete. way by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 


Dividend Declarations 


Some feeling of relief has been expressed at the fact that at 
meetings of their respective boards of directors, held in Montreal 
during the week, the regular quarterly dividends on preferred 
shares of Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corporation, Belgo Cana- 
dian Paper Company, and St. Maurice Valley Corporation were 
declared. The Port Alfred dividend is payable December 15 and 
dividends on Belgo and St. Maurice Valley on January 1. These 
companies are subsidiaries of Canada Power and Paper Corpora- 
tion and it was also stated yesterday by interests close to Canada 
Power that from all present indications interest on that cor- 
poration’s debentures will continue to be paid regularly as it be- 
comes due. These debentures are a direct obligation of the cor- 
poration and are specifically secured by deposit with the trustee 
of over 99 per cent of the common shares of several of its sub- 
sidiaries; they therefore occupy an extremeiy important position 
in the corporation’s capital structure. 

The feeling that interest will be paid is also a reflection of the 
strong position which the corporation occupies in the news print 
industry. Not only is it the largest producer in Canada but the 


corporation has strong affiliations among the leading publishers of 
the world. 

Savings in expense resulting in. operation of the corporation's 
several mills under one control, it is stated, are new making 
themselves felt in a larger measure than ever before, and it is 
claimed that reductions in operating costs can be accomplished in 
the case of Canada Power because all of its mills are thoroughly 
up to date in every respect and are known to be low cost producers 
of news print. 


News Print Freight Hearing 


The Board of Railway Commissioners, sitting in Ottawa, has re- 
sumed hearings regarding the proposed new schedule of railroad 
rates on news print, the effect of which would be to increase the 
present tariff on international traffic upwards of 27 per cent. The 
two Canadian railways, the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific, joined in pressing their appeal for the new schedule which, 
filed with the board some months ago, had been suspended until 
all parties affected could be heard. In general, the increase 
amounts to an average of about $1.50 a ton on news print carried 
from Canadian points to points in the United States. 

For the C. N. R., Alistair Fraser, general counsel for the rail- 
way, urged that the new schedule be made effective. Failing that, 
he said, it was not without the bounds ‘of possibility that the 
carriers might cancel the present international rate altogether and 
establish rates to the boundary only. 

E. P. Flintoft, K.C., for the C. P. R., entered a plea for the 
upward revision of the schedule, while objections were raised by 
L. S. St. Laurent, K.C., on behalf of the provincial Government 
of Quebec, who asked that the present structure be not interfered 
with, and by J. S. Burchmore, of Chicago, appearing for the 
Backus interests. Mr. Burchmore contended that such an increase 
would result in a reduction of traffic both to and from the news 
print mills operating in the western territory, with a consequent 
diminution of revenue to both the manufacturers and the railways. 

George H. Montgomery, K.C., of Montrear, counsel for various 
news print companies, said millions of dollars invested in the news 
print industry in Canada and inducements to manufacturers to 
establish themselves at certain points in this country have re- 
sulted in the building up of an industry which ranks as one of 
the most important in the Dominion. In view of that and also 
inasmuch as there had been no expressed intention on the part of 
the railways to increase the traffic rates on that commodity within 
the past thirty years, it was unfair on the part of the carriers to 
apply for an increase now. Had there been any idea in the minds 
of news print manufacturers that, no sooner had they established 
their business as going concerns then the railways would increase 
the rates on them, they would not have embarked on their enter- 
prises. The railways had not proved that the present rates were 
not fair and reasonable, nor had they proved that they were un- 
remunerative, Mr. Montgomery contended. 

In addition to Mr. Montgomery, J. S. Burchmore spoke for the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company; J. H. McDonald for the 
Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company; Luther M. Waler for th« 
Ontario Paper Company, and Aime Geoffrion, K.C., for the Inter- 
national Paper Company. 

After hearing the arguments, which were quite lengthy, th« 
Board adjourned the hearing “sine die.” It will likely take some 
months before the Board digests the mass of evidence that has 
been submitted tc it. Consequently, judgment is not expected un- 
til early next summer. 
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Activities of Fox River Valley Paper Mills 


New Addition to Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co.’s Biron Plant Nearly Completed— 
Wood Room Now In Operation While Being Enclosed In Building—New Carton Plant 
of Ahdawagam Paper Products Co. Ready to Operate 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., December 1, 1930.—All of the work has been 
completed by the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany, on the razing of the old wood room at its mill at Biron. 
Ninety men are at work building the new one to take its place. 
All of the structural steel is in place, and bricklayers are hasten- 
ing the enclosing of the building before the weather interferes 
too seriously. 

An interesting feature of the project is the fact that the wood 
room is in operation while it is being enclosed in a building. 
The new machinery was set up on the site of the new unit and 
the old kept in operation until the other was erected. The new 
machinery was started in the open so the old could be shut down 
and removed. Sawing and barking go on undisturbed by the 
builders. George Marcoux is doing the building. 

All equipment is installed and ready to operate at the new 
carton plant of the Ahdawagam Paper Products Company, Wis- 
consin, Rapids, Wis. Machinery includes Miehle Printing presses, 
Miehle cutting and creasing machines, and an International gluing 
machine. A line of folding cartons will be manufactured, for 
coffee, candy, macaroni and other items specified by customers. 

Modern architecture was used in the new factory building, of 
the monitor type, and entirely fireproof. It is the company’s in- 
tention to have all its buildings of this more attractive design, and 
with the same lighting and working facilities as the new one. 
The structure previously in use was of frame construction and 
has stood for forty years. It is still to be used for the heavy 
carton business operated by the company for many years. Prin- 
cipal products in the past have been heavy cartons, solid and 
corrugated fiber board products, and spiral wound cores. With 
the addition of the light cartons, the company is equipped to fill 
most ordinary demands. 

Officers are: George W. Mead, president; Frank R. Walsh, vice 
president and manager; C. K. Crouse, secretary and treasurer. 
James T. Mader is superintendent of the new folding carton 
plant. 


Hopes for Perfect Safety Record 


Hoping to close the year 1930 with a perfect safety record, the 
Interlake Pulp and Paper Company, Appleton, Was., has to its 
credit 270 days up to November 12 without a lost time accident. 
The mill is a branch of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company. The Stevens Point miil is off to a good start again 
after an interruption, has 102 days to its credit from August 3 
to November 12. The record of all four mills of the Consolidated 
is 50 per cent better than last year. There were 56 lost time 
injuries last year during the first ten months. The same period 
this year recorded only 27. 


New Dells Saw Mill to Reopen 


Approximately $100,000 has been raised at Eau Claire, Wis., to 
finance the re-opening of the saw mill of the New Dells Lumber 
Company. The mill will receive logs from the timber tracts of 
the Dells Paper and Pulp Company, under contracts which will 
permit joint logging of the large timber reserves of the paper 
company. Enough timber is available to keep the mills operating 
for fifteen to twenty years. 


Institute of Paper Chemistry’s Library Expands 


Fifty-nine titles have been added to the library of the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry at Lawrence College during the past month 
according to the Institute bulletin recently published. The new 


titles bring the total number of bound volumes to more than 
2,000. 

From the newest of atlases to the latest volume on wood tech- 
nology, the Institute library has included additions which continue 
to bring the collection into a position of greater value as a re- 
search source. Hjordis Roseth, librarian, announces a library equip- 
ment in books and periodicals the latter totalling more than eighty 
which, for material in pulp and paper chemistry, gives the Institute 
collection a position unique among technical libraries of the United 
States. 

Announced with the new volumes is a list of surveys of the 
leading periodical articles for the months of September and 
October. 

The Institute bulletin published twelve times a year will in- 
clude among other things a regular series of library notes de- 
signed to acquaint industry and students of the pulp and paper 
field with the literature available at the Institute library. 

News of the Industry 

George Banta, Jr., president and general manager of the George 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis., has been elected to 
the board of trustees of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. He 
fills the vacancy caused by the death recently of George A. 
Whiting, paper manufacturer. Mr. Banta was a student at Law- 
rence College from 1906 to 1909. He also has been appointed by 
Mayor N. G. Remmel, of Menasha, Wis., as a member of a com- 
mittee to represent his home city at a national rivers and harbors 
conference at Washington, D. C., on December 9 and 10. 

M. A. Wertheimer, president of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, Wis., and Ernest Mahler, vice president of 
the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., have been ap- 
pointed by the board of trustees of Lawrence College as members 
of a committee to balance the college budget and eliminate deficits. 
Both of these men are trustees. 

George W. Mead, president of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., has been re-elected 
a member of the Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce. 


Miami Valley Paper Trade Flourishing 

Dayton, Ohio, November 24, 1930—Latest nation-wide industrial 
survey, just completed, reveals some interesting facts about 
Hamilton, a city that has probably kept up a steadier gait of 
progress than many other cities of equal size during the past 
few years. 

The survey shows that Butler county industries, and Hamilton 
is the county seat, took $60,930,000 worth of materials and con- 
verted them into a value of $111,550,000, leaving a surplus of 
$50,619,000 in 1927. 

The productive value was made by 154 establishments, employ- 
ing 15,792 workers who received $21,128,000 in wages. 

It should be borne in mind that the above figures include the 
materials, both raw and manufactured, of Middletown, the Paper 
City of the Miami Valley, hence they are of peculiar significance. 
Middletown is the chief city in Butler county, other than Ham- 
ilton. The figures reveal a surprising industrial vitality, the 
equal of which is probably found in few communities of even 
larger scope and population. 

Butler county farm land products, live stock, and dairy inter- 
ests are imposingly shown in figures, as well as bank deposits, 
savings, etc., but the heavy increase in values was reflected in 
the industrial figures, of which the paper trade and other. indus- 
tries may well feel proud. 
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Eliminates large amount 
of water before presses 
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Increases speed 
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Saves power 
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Saves steam 
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Widens trim 
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No suction boxes needed 
on bottom felt 
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Longer life for bottom felt 
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Stops felt picking 
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Better finish on sheet 
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Firmer sheet 
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Greater bulk 
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Improves sheet test 


Somethin 
g Take the burden from your press part by installing a 


N FE W, Downingtown Extractor Roll on the end of your vats. 


This roll will remove 14 to 2 tons of water for every 


fo lr ton of board produced on the machine. Think what 


this would mean in your mill. We have the facts and 
B © rx R D figures on actual mill performance of this roll. Address 


M | | 3 S the Downingtown Manufacturing Co., Downingtown, Pa. 
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Kraft Paper Market Improving In Chicago 


Opinion Generally Expressed That Stabilization of Prices Is Practically Established — Fine 
Paper Bubiness Satisfactory, With Quotations Holding to Schedule, In Most Instances— 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, November 29, 1930—The most notable feature in 
the Chicago paper trade this week is the reported improved feeling 
relative to the kraft market. It is the consensus of opinion that 
the market is really being stabilized. Prices are holding well at 
the present level and, though business is off, kraft representatives 
are much encouraged over the stabilization. Paper firms, iri the 
main, are either finding business good or dull or are having 
trouble with the price situation. The board market is dull but 
prices are being fairly well maintained. Glassines are reported 
off. The better grades of fine paper continue to hold up very 
well with a number of Chicago firms reporting a better business 
this year than last. There is a feeling among all lines, however, 
that there can be no hope for any marked improvement until 
after the first of the year. December is expected to show little 
or no improvement. At the present time Thanksgiving is cutting 
into this week’s business and also into activities of various 
associations and individuals. 


Salesmen to Discuss Differentials 


A discussion of differentials will form the major part of the 
weekly programs of the Chicago Division of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry throughout the entire month 
of December, according to Harold Knott, president. Each week 
differentials will form the topic of discussion with packing, color, 
etc., taken up at separate meetings. The round table discussion 
is expected to be popular with the group meeting at the Hamilton 
Club each Monday noon and, if the experiment proves to be 
successful, it is probable that such a program may be followed 
out even more extensively in 1931. 


Ira Meyers Joins Pilcher-Hamilton-Daily 


From John Daily comes the news that Ira Meyers, an experi- 
enced paper and paper supplies salesman well known in the Chicago 
district, has taken a position with Pilcher-Hamilton-Daily and 
is now identified with the sales organization of this well known 
Chicago firm. 


Altholz Addresses Quaker City Merchants 


Leo S. Altholz, of the Inlander-Steindler Company, chairman of 
the board of the Chicago Paper Association attended a meeting 
of the Philadelphia Paper Merchants Association in Philadelphia 
on Friday, November 21. Paper distribution problems provided 
the main topic of discussion. Mr. Altholz is well known in this 
paper market because of his constructive work in behalf of the 
Chicago Paper Association of which he has been president and is 
now the recently re-elected chairman of the board. 


Work of Waste Paper Institute 


Interest in the National Waste Paper Institute continues to run 
high, according to Maurice Pushker head of the Cook County 
Paper Stock Company, one of the executive officers of the new 
organization. According to Mr. Pushker, Benjamin Schwartz, 
director-general of the Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, is 
actively preparing a working organization patterned after the 
scrap iron group and is at pesent planning a conference with the 
Federal Trade Commission concerning trade practice matters that 
are affecting the industry. The entire waste paper industry is 
exceedingly anxious, according to Mr. Pushker, to maintain a 
standard befitting its present size in the industrial world and the 


Paper Board Prices Fairly Well Maintained 


program of fair play, equalization of dealings from both the 
consumers and the accumulators standpoint, is being worked out, 


News of the Trade 

Of interest to the trade is the announcement that Hurja, Chase 
& Hooker, Inc., Chicago advertising firm, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Paper Converting Machinery Com- 
pany, of Green Bay, Wis., manufacturers of towel, tissue and 
napkin folding and embossing and printing machinery. The cam- 
paign will be directed toward the paper industry. 

The Mead Sales Company, 111 West Washington street, Chicago, 
has a new sales and service representative in E. J. Kennedy, 
formerly with the Fraser Paper Company, located in Maine. 
The Mead Sales Company are sales representatives of the Fraser 
organization. 

Printed on Oxford Super-White, the Oxford Paper Company, 
through Bermingham & Prosser, Chicago distributors, is featuring 
No. 2 of a series on the qualities and uses of Oxford papers. 
“Price and Value” is the subject of the well written copy and 
two illustrations, black and white, provide a part of the attention 
getting material. The copy itself is a splendid piece of work on 
the value of good printing papers. 

The first meeting of the new year for the Chicago Paper 
Association will be held on Tuesday evening, December 9, accord- 
ing to word from D. F. Peck, of the Hanchett Paper Company, 
recently re-elected president of the organization. The association 
has mapped out, for the ensuing year, a continuation of its efforts 
to improve conditions in the Chicago coarse paper market. 


Dean Hanchett Addresses Hamilton Foremen 


[FROM OUR REGULAP CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Ohio, December 1, 1930—Dean D. S. Hanchett, of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, delivered an interesting 
address: to members of the Hamilton Foremen’s club at the 


Y. M. C. A. last week, and the meeting was unusually well at 
tended, virtually all of the paper mill and machinery concerns 
being represented. 

Dr. Hanchett talked on the subject, “The Foreman from the 
Viewpoint of the Co-operative Student.” He told of the efforts 
of Antioch College to further co-operative work and of the 
success attending its efforts. Antioch is the leading college in 
the world advancing this plan, its students alternating in studies 
and practical duties in offices, mills and business concerns. 

Those attending from the Champion Coated Paper Company's 
mills were Bradley Allen, Robert Warder, Sven Sandelius, C. L. 
McKasson, Chester Mannion, J. Hurley, Lawrence Scheben, Leslie 
Cameron, Charles Bloom, Clarence Bartlett, Edgar Hively, Lester 
McIntyre, Oscar Phillips, Samuel Allen, Wesley Emerich, John 
Borneman and John Evans. 

Shuler & Benninghofen, manufacturers of paper makers’ felts, 
were represented by John Seits, N. B. Woods, James C. Case, 
George Weaver, R. E. Jones, Harry Newkirk, Jacob Tussey, W. 
G. Briggs, Otto Kermer, Frank Harbaum and W. F. Bauer. 

The Black-Clawson Company sent Carl W. Jacobs, J. W. 
Dowling, George D. Serviss, Henry Leyer, George Bruck, C. L. 
Fischvegt, C. Pabst and James Shinkle. 

The Beckett Paper Company, the Hamilton Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company, Liberty Machine Company, Miami Valley Knitting 
Mills, Leshner Corporation, the Niles Tool Works, Krauth and 
Benninghofen, the Central Foundry, Mosler Safe Works and other 
concerns were represented at the gathering. 
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Langston Slitter operating in the 
finishing room of the Brown 
Paper Mill Company 
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Langston Slitter and Re- 
winder at end of paper 
machine No. 4 
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Langston Slitter and Re- 
winder at end of paper 
machine Ne. 2 


Langston Slitter and Re- 
winder at end of paper 
machine No. 3 


HESE five Langston Slitters, 
Winders and Rewinders have 
for years proved their ability to 
handle heavy work and give excel- 
lent finished rolls, at high speed. A 
typical year’s record on the oldest 
Langston in service at the Brown 
Paper Mill Company shows repair inde Mites ‘auall’ Son 
and maintenance costs of only .006 pg tle ny ie are 
cents per ton. Use Langston Slitters 


for high-grade, high-speed, economi- ties , 
cal production. SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 
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Ontario Pulpwood Men Claim Discrimination 


Producers Complain That Sale of 250,000 Cords of Pulpwood Was Lost to Russia, Due to 
Preferable Rates Granted to Soviet Shippers — Ontario Producers Also Allege That 
Existing Rates to Northern New York Favor Quebec Shippers 


° [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, December 1, 1930—Canada lost the sale of 250,000 
cords of pulpwood this year because the Canadian National Rail- 
ways made a rate on Russian pulpwood from Sorel, Que., to the 
Watertown, N. Y., district one-half cent lower than the rate for 
Canadian pulpwood, according to Ralph R. Bell, manager of the 
Canadian Pulpwood Association, who was in Toronto a few days 
ago. On the other hand, the Canadian National executives, through 
R. L. Burnap, vice-president, assert that the market was already 
lost to Canadian producers and that the pulpwood was reaching 
its destination through the port of Albany. The Canadian 
National did what it could to get the handling of the business 
and made a special rate one-half cent lower. The Canadian 
Pacific took similar action to meet the situation through the port 
of Three Rivers, Mr. Burnap pointed out. For nearly three 
months, the matter has been in controversy between the association 
and the railway by correspondence and it is possible it may be 
taken to the Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada before 
a settlement is reached. 

The pulpwood men are taking the stand that the one-half cent 
preference is discrimination against the Canadian producers, while 
the Canadian National claims there is no discrimination against 
Canadian shippers. At the same time Ontario pulpwood producers 
assert that existing rates to the Northern New York districts 
are discriminating against them in favor of Quebec producers. 
The matter was first drawn to the attention of the Canadian 
National early in September, and since that time there has been 
a continuous flow of correspondence between the two executives. 
Specific instances illustrating the rate differences complained of 
were pointed out by James Heyland, president of the Thompson 
& Heyland Lumber Company, Toronto. Mr. Thompson contends 
that even though the reduction was not granted till the wood was 
in transit, the reduction would éncourage the shipment of Russian 
pulpwood for next year and in this way injure the Canadian 
production. 

Against the Ontario shipped there is much greater discrimin- 
ation, Mr. Thompson stated. Some four months ago rates were 
dropped from 14% cents to 11 cents on the Russian pulpwood, 
while rates on Quebec-produced pulpwood were reduced to 11% 
cents, thus not only putting the Russian shippers in a preferable 
position, but putting the Ontario producer to the bad to the 
extent of three cents against their Quebec competitors. From 
the district west of Ottawa the rates range from 19 to 22 cents, 
Mr. Thompson said, although the mileage covered by the 19 and 
20 cent rates is less than that from Sorel to the Watertown 
district in New York. That rate has stood in the face of the three 
cent drop in Quebec rates. It places the Ontario shipper in an 
impossible position. Mr. Thompson declares. 


Abitibi Not Abandoning Mills 


The City of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., is entitled to school taxes 
from the Abitibi Power and Paper Company for 1928, 1929 and 
930, according to a statement made this week by Mayor J. 
McLarty, who heads a committee named by the council to investi- 
gate the company’s books in an endeavor to find out if it is 
keeping faith with the city in regard to an agreement it assumed 
in taking over the obligations of its predecessors that a given 
number of men be continuously employed. The mill has been 
closed and the Mayor says he will take all necessary steps to 
guard the interests of the city. A telegram from the Hon. 


William Finldyson, Minister of Lands and Forests, stated that 
he had assurance from the president of the Abitibi Company 
that there is no truth in the report that’ the company proposes 
to abandon any of the old Spanish River mills. Operations are 
being concentrated on account of the present tonnage situation, 
which the company believes is only temporary, he said. No 
essential machinery is being moved, or will be moved, the Minister 
was assured, and only a certain surplus of trifling salvage material 
is being shifted. “The president of*the company assures me,” 
said Mr. Finlayson, “that already large sums have been spent 
in rehabilitation of Spanish River properties, and the program 
will be resumed as soon as the present depression is passed.” 


Hand Made Paper Mill for Toronto 

Revival of an old industry was presaged by N. E, Wainwright, 
president of the Don Valley Paper Company, this week, when 
he announced the establishment of a new company to make hand 
made papers in Toronto. The new company will be known as 
Handmade Papers, Ltd., and it will go into production in about 
three weeks. The site of the new plant will be near the present 
Don Valley Mills at Leaside. Mr. Wainwright will head the 
board of the new company, with Douglas Duncan as vice-president. 
The new mill will be the only one in Canada and will seek to 
provide high-grade hand made papers for the Canadian market 
whose importations are now estimated at around $500,000. Many 
hand processes are involved in the production of this type of 
paper so that the new industry is really the reestablishment in 
Canada of an important handicraft which has almost disappeared 
through the increasing use of machinery in paper making. The 
new company will operate in a plant adjacent to the Don Valley 
mill and initial operations will consist of one unit employing 
some ten men under the direction of a skilled craftsman. Other 
units will be added as the company enlarges distribution until 
eventually, it is hoped that the new industry will employ from 
forty to fifty hands. 

High Value of Output 

Inauguration of this specialty business is an important step 
in the Canadian paper industry, opening up a market for upwards 
of $500,000 in a product that is now practically all supplied by 
foreign manufacturers. The production of hand made paper 
cannot be measured in volume of tonnage as is the case with 
news print, so that no clear grasp can be had of the industry. 
Roughly, one ton of hand made paper is equivalent in value to 
from 25 to 30 tons of news print, so one ton of hand made paper 
might have a value of not less than $1,000, and as high as $1,500 
to $1,800. Thus it can be seen that production of even one ton 
of hand made paper per week would be a considerable item and 
give employment to a comparatively large group of men as 
measured against the number employed to manufacture news print. 
As the name implies practically all operations require hand labor 
which ensures the steady employment of a certain number of 
men in, a given period for as long as the industry functions. 
Hand made and similar grades of high class cover papers, note 
paper and envelopes and various specialties are imported from 
Italy, France, England and the United States to a considerable 
annual value, and under a protective tariff of 35 per cent. It 
is stated by Mr. Wainwright that the new company will be able 
to meet this competition by a comfortable margin. Duties on 
paper are divided into two classes, 25 per cent for paper of one 
process, and 35 per cent for paper of: two or more processes. 
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RESULTS OF EXPERIENCE 


*On every grade of paper made on a Fourdrinier the Voith Inlet is demonstrating its superior- 
ity. Note the following. 


In a Bond Mill a Voith-Sliced machine is turning out 
paper of improved quality at 25% increased production 


....Ina Glassine Mill a Voith-Sliced machine is accom- 


‘plishing similar results ... . In another Mill a 30 caliper varia- 
tion was reduced to 5% ....Ina Book Mill the Vice-President 
wrote, “Your Voith Inlet has paid for itself in sixty days.” .... Ina 


Glassine Mill a machine previously equipped with every other available 
device gave better formation and 20% increased production after a Voith Inlet 


was installed In a Tissue Mill the fastest tissue machine in the country is 
Voith-sliced. . . . . In Kraft Mills the largest machines in the country are Voith 
equipped These facts are cited from 292 diversified installations With such 


a background of experience to serve you we invite your problems. . . . Write the Valley 


Iron Works Company, Appleton, Wis. 


YALLEY 


°. <—™ 2 AAeaR 

4 Pa a . ; ‘ 

BEEF AVESERY 
a 


New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
Western Mfg. & Sales Div.: Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., Portland, Ore. 
c di Rep ives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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Hand made paper involves some seven or eight processes. The 
importance of this industry abroad may be gauged by the fact 
that one such specialty factory in Switzerland employs over 400 
hands continuously. The men employed in the industry are 
highly skilled and consequently receive a wage scale in keeping. 


Safety Matters Under Discussion 


Safety matters and the cost of accident prevention in the paper 
mills of Ontario were under review at a meeting of the central 
group of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Associ- 
ation, preceding a dinner at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, on 
November 27. In an able address by T. N. Dean, M. A., of the 
statistical department of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario, and in a discussion following introductory remarks by 
A. P. Costigane, secretary-engineer of the organization, it was 
pointed out that the high cost of accident prevention and com- 
pensation in the paper mills of the province could be materially 
reduced through a closer supervision and checking up processes 
on the part of the mill management by committee. organization 
within the plant. For instance, it was related by Mr. Dean that 
one mill manager had written to the Compensation Board asking 
particulars of a serious accident to one of his men, which had 
taken place weeks before, and of which the manager had known 
nothing. This was typical of instances where mills were throwing 
away money. In the general discussion over the whole problem 
of accident prevention mills were enjoined, while not forgetting 
the humanitarian aspect, to see that employees did not receive 
more compensation that they were entitled to. Importance of 
inspection of accidents when they occurred, first aid treatment, 
and watching for infection, were stressed. 


Don’t Use Service of Departments 


It was pointed out that the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association sent out statistics partly obtainable through 
the Board, and that a closer and more general analysis of the 
data contained in the circulars sent out would be of great benefit 
to the paper makers. There were all too few enquiries in this 
connection, declared Mr. Costigane, who pointed out that the 
cost of carrying on the work last year had been approximately 
$17,000, while this year the cost would be in the neighborhood 
of 4 cents per $100 of the mechanical payroll. 


Handling Cases in the Mills 


While stressing the advisability of having re-examination of 
accident cases, the meeting agreed that there was no idea of 
cutting down the man’s allowance. It developed that in some 
cases men had understated their age, which meant greater cost 
of compensation, and the principal was adopted by the meeting 
that if, in the re-examination of the case it was found that the 
patient was getting too much compensation it should be reduced 
in proportion to the number of years he has misstated his age. 


Medical Doctors and the Industry 


P. E. Buss, general superintendent of the mills of Provincial 
Paper, Ltd., who presided, cited cases in his own mills where 
some men had been laid off a few hours, and others a few days 
and perhaps a week, for exactly the same sort of accident, some 
men preferring to take more time off with less earning power, 
while others kept on the job drawing full pay rather than the 
lesser compensation allowance. This brought up the question 
of relationship between the medical profession and the industries, 
and it was agreed that while the members of the profession as a 
whole were honest, there were some who charged all the tariff 
would stand in handling compensation cases. By examining 
medical costs it was believed that total costs could be materially 
reduced. George Carruthers, of the Interlake Tissue Mills, 
declared that it was highly important that paper mills should set 
up working relations with the medical and first aid people. 

W. Miller, Chief Sanitary Inspector for Ontario, gave the 
meeting some interesting facts concerning the work of accident 


prevention in the pulp and lumber camps, the cost of which had 
increased 20 per cent during the past year. It was stated by Mr, 
Miller that an effort was now being made to get the pulp and 
paper mill companies operating. pulpwood camps to train one or 
more of their clerks in first aid work in order that cases might 
be properly looked after in the camps, some of which were eighty 
miles from railhead. 

There were about forty mill executives and foremen at the 
meeting and part of the afternoon was spent in an inspection of 
the factory of Dominion Boxboards, Ltd., on the water front. 


Up State Mills Hampered By Low Water 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dexter, N. Y., November 29, 1930.—Paper mills in this section 
are being handicapped by lack of operating energy and unless 
there are heavy rains within the next few weeks many will be 
forced to suspend operations indefinitely. With rivers and streams 
at the lowest point ever recorded the situation has become serious 
and mill men have become alarmed over conditions which may 
result unless a protracted period of rain occurs before winter 
arrives. Mills have already in some instances been forced to adopt 
curtailed schedules and weather reports would not give any guar- 
antee of a relief for the situation. 

At Potsdam, the Racquette River Paper Company has been 
forced to suspend operations on one of its machines for the past 
few days because of low water and lack of power. The Piercefield 
plant of the International Paper Company is also experiencing 
trouble despite the advantage in being near the headwater of the 
Racquette River. Similar conditions prevail further down the 
river at the mills of the St. Regis Paper Company, which has also 
been hampered in operations. The Brownville Board Company 
and Brownville Paper Company have been forced to cut down to 
three days a week because of conditions and the power available 
is being divided equally between the two firms. The Dexter 
Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company is averaging only three days 
a week, despite the fact that it controls an auxiliary steam power 
plant. At the plant of Knowlton Brothers in Watertown the 
company does not have to rely on the water supply as it is elec- 
trically equipped and consequently operations have not been af- 
fected. The mills of Farwell & Rhines have been running on un- 
certain schedules. Operations have been suspended and then re- 
sumed as soon as sufficient water in the stream near the plant was 
available. 

Officials of the Black River Regulating District Board claim 
that the huge reservoir in this section is down to about twenty per 
cent of its capacity with only a few weeks’ supply to meet the 
needs of the industries. Storage waters have kept the mills in the 
Black River Valley operating since last summer when the drought 
started and without that supply operations would have been sus- 
pended some time ago. 


Revised Skid Platform Practice Effective 


It has just been announced by the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
that the required degree of acceptance has been received to the 
revised Simpified Practice Recommendation No. 95—Skid Plat- 
forms, and that this revision may, therefore, be considered as 
in effect. 

The revised simplification program, as approved by the paper 
industry, recommends that the over-all dimensions for platforms 
for No. 1 skids, used for shipment, be not less than 32 inches wide 
by 54 inches long, nor greater than 33 inches wide by 54 inches 
long. Further, ‘that the over-all dimensions for platforms of 
No. 2 skids, used for shipment, be 42 inches wide by 60 inches 
long. 

It is also recommended that the clear height from bottom of 
runners, or other supports to under side of platform be 8 inches 
or 12 inches, and that the minimum horizontal distance between 
inside of runners or other supports be 29 inches. 
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Algonquin Paper Corp 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 


Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Co., Ltd. 
x*nx*rk 


Barrett Company 
Blake & Higgins Co. 
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? 
Brown Company ® + 


Brownville Paper Co. 


Burrows Paper Corp. 
x * 


Crocker, Burbank &Co., 
Association 

Cellulose Products Co. 

E. B. Eddy Co., Ltd. 

French Paper Co. 


Fuji Paper Company 
Japan 


Robert Gair Company 
x * 


Great Lakes Paper Co., 
Ltd. - 


Hammermill Paper Co. 
Harrisville Paper Corp. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
* 
Mohawk Valley Paper 
Company x*r 
Moyer & Pratt 


National Paper Products 
Company 


North End Paper Co. 
Pacific Mills, Ltd. 


Port Alfred Pulp & 


Paper Corporation 
x * * 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
x*x*«* 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
x * 


Stevens & Thompson 
Paper Company 
x * 


Taggart Bros. Co., Inc. 
* 
Taggart-Oswego 
Paper & Bag Corp. 


Victoria Paper Mills i. 


Watervliet Paper Co. 


SS 


aj 
Approval 
and E.ncores 


Conclusive evidence of the practical value of 
Bagley & Sewall All- Metal Spiral Bevel Gear 
Drives is their acceptance and approval by the 
representative mills listed at the left. Each name 
represents an installation of from one to twenty- 
nine drives— each red star indicates a repeat 
order for from one to ten more. Bagley & Sewall 
Drives are helping these mills produce—profitably, 
speedily, economically. They justify confidence— 
they'll earn yours, if you'll but give them the 
chance. We'll gladly tell you all about them. 


The Bagley &® Sewall Co. 


Watertown, N. Y. 
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Paper Demand More 


59TH YEAR 


Lively in Philadelphia 


With Stocks In Warehouses Reported Below Normal, Various Grades Are Moving Into Con. 
sumption In Greater Volume Than of Late—Bulk of Business Transacted, However, Con- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 1, 1930.—Growing demands for 
paper, with more frequent small order assignments for shipments, 
have kept the Philadelphia trade actively engaged in meeting 
present day requirements as holiday trading broadens. While there 
is no great rush of business there is a steadier trend and with 
urgent needs indicated by consumers it is evident that stocks on 
hand are low and that there will be a growing volume of paper 
required from now on until the holidays are past. While there 
is not a satisfactory market in the present rushing demands for 
smail lot shipments there is an encouraging attitude taken by 
dealers who verify their predictions for firmer prices in the new 
year by confirmation of low stocks on hand among consumers as 
clearly indicated by shipments that must be quickly delivered to 
replace depleted stocks of wrapping paper and other paper goods 
that are in demand over the season. 

Holiday stocking of paper goods, while not heavy, is growing 
in proportion. There have been frequent deliveries of kraft and 
stripped wrappings and fancy lines of paper coverings that are 
designed for the Christmas season. Containers, corrugated prod- 
ucts, boxes, waxed papers, fancy merchandise sacks and numerous 
other specialties have been ordered on broader scale. Manufac- 
turers of certain merchandise in the clothing, knit goods, hosiery 
ahd freely as Yuletide 
cheerfullness extends to the industrial world generally. 


food industries, too, are buying more 


Dealers Look For Firm Market 


It is most likely that the coming year will have solved the 
problem of steadier prices for paper. While it required a survey 
of the national wrapping paper industry and the concentrated 
activity of the paper trade organizations in those sections of the 
country where the disturbance was greater than in others to bring 
about factors that will aid in stabilizing conditions, these now 
have been completed and distributors look for advantageous re- 
sults from the data garnered. It is believed that now the associa- 
tions have facts and figures to guide in formulation of a plan to 
aid the paper dealers in improving the chaotic status of the past 
year there will be a movement for steadier paper prices in the 
wrapping paper division and that the merchants will profit by 
the pains taken to gather statistics on which to base a stabilizing 
movement. 


Important Meeting of Wrapping Paper Merchants 


One of the most inspiring meetings in the history of the Phila- 
delphia Paper Trade Association was held at the Penn Athletic 
Club on Friday evening, November 21, when the Wrapping Paper 
Division met, with President William S. Wilcox and a number of 
other strictly fine paper merchants as interested observers, to hear 
a discussion of the wrapping paper situation in the Philadelphia 
market. 

The gathering was the outgrowth of a luncheon which George 
W. Ward, president of the D. L. Ward Company, gave to his 
fraternity in the paper trade in October on the occasion of the 
opening of his new offices and warehouse. The discussion at that 
time naturally drifted to the apparently chaotic state of wrapping 
paper distribution. It was felt that with the vast investments 
and interests of those gathered around the luncheon board, it was 
to be regretted that the wrapping paper division of the paper trade 
had been permitted in recent years to drift into a condition of 
disorganization and the trade full of misunderstandings, petty 
jealousies, and discord. 


sists of Small Orders For Immediate Requirements. 


chants, Frank Floyd, secretary of the National Paper Trade Asso- 


As a first step in the reorganization of the association work, 
the trade as a whole agreed to the selection of N. A. Considine, 
president of the Paper House of Pennsylvania, and vice-president 
of the association, as chairman-of the committee. Mr. Considine’s 
company is essentially a fine paper house, but because of his 
interest in the welfare of the entire trade, his qualities of leader- 
ship, and the complete confidence of the trade in his integrity and 
impartiality, his selection, as later events proved, was a most 
happy one. 

The other members of the committee were F. A. O'Neill, presi- 
dent of Paper Manufacturers Company, who while no longer a 
member of the association, expressed an earnest desire to do 
everything in his power to restore order and organization to the 
trade; W. W. Seary, vice-president of the D. L. Ward Company; 
T. H. B. Smythe, president of the J. L. N. Smythe Company, 
and Philadelphia delegate to the Wrapping Paper Division of the 
National Board; Simon Walter, president of S. Walter, Inc., with 
several upstate subsidiaries, and past president of the Philadelphia 
Association; Joseph Weaver, vice-president of Garrett Buchanan 
Company; Charles Wilder, president of Wilder Brothers, and 
secretary of the Philadelphia association. 

This committee met in extended session the same afternoon, and 
at the suggestion of the chairman, it was determined to get as 
near to the true facts as possible before determining any course of 
procedure. A survey of the kraft paper market in Philadelphia 
was accordingly arranged covering the houses represented on the 
committee, which it was felt presented a sufficiently large per- 
centage of the total business to reflect the market within reasonably 
accurate limits. 

This survey covering a period early in the current November 
and comprising altogether approximately a thousand orders for 
kraft wrapping papers. Both mill shipments and out of stock 
business revealed a condition so interesting that it was decided to 
call a meeting of the entire trade, regardless of association affilia- 
tions, to hear the report and to pass on further recommendations. 

The Penn Athletic Club session drew almost 100 per cent at- 
tendance of the houses interested in wrapping paper sales. Mr. 
Considine presided and after reviewing the work of his committee 
in its preliminary stages, presented as the guest speaker, Leo. S. 
Altholz, chairman of the board of the Chicago Paper Association, 
who came to Philadelphia at the urgent request of the local 
people to outline effective co-operative work in the particular field 
in which the audience was interested. 

Mr. Altholz spoke most eloquently and convincingly of the value 
as proved by his organization’s results, of co-operative study of 
today’s problems of paper distribution. He described the collec- 
tion of statistical data as to sales and operating cost ratios, the 
analysis of various items of expense including details of the 
savings effected in cartage and office expense through co-operative 
study and analysis. Proper credit control through a credit inter- 
change bureau and the losses prevented thereby were also touched 
upon. Throughout his talk Mr. Altholz was followed with the 
closest interest, because not only was his presentation a most able 
one, but his statements were backed up by charts and facts so as 
to be most convincing. At the close he answered a number of 
questions as to details from the floor, and in conclusion was given 
a most sincere and continued round of applause, and a rising vote 
of thanks from all present. 


The next speaker was an old friend of the Philadelphia mer- 
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Nothing less than the Shartle Breaker — or 
Continuous Beating System. Originated at 
Shartles. Evolved up to its present state of 
perfection by Shartles. 


Provides the only successful way to use rough 
stock direct from the city dumps, all foreign 
matter, coarse and fine, removed automatically. 
The only device so far developed husky 


enough to handle frozen laps successfully 
and fast. 
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in largest kraft and news print mills. 


No competitive breaker has ever permanently 
replaced a Shartle, but Shartle breakers have 
replaced one or more of every other kind. 


Have us show you how a 
Shartle Breaker could pay 
for itself in your mill in 
a matter of months only. 


December 4, 1930 


ciation. Frank was called upon by the chairman to take the audi- 
ence up on the mountain tops for a broad view of the entire 
wrapping paper trade from a national standpoint. He responded 
in his usual thorough fashion. Armed with a series of charts he 
proceeded to sketch the history and development of the wrapping 
paper production from 1875 to the close of 1929. He showed the 
ratio of production to population and per capita consumption, and 
the relationship to other grades of paper. By a map he sketched 
the shifts of regional production during the last fifty years, 
touched briefly on the local merchant history by reading a list of 
the houses who were in business in Philadelphia in 1875 in which 
day a comparative handful of paper merchants apparently were 
capable of distributing the limited tonnage of those days, and 
compared them with the vast organizations needed for today’s 
jod 

Mr. Floyd, in conclusion, made a most eloquent appeal for 
better organization, more intelligent distribution, and more effi- 
cient operation of the merchandising operations by his hearers 
with the warning that if they did not put their houses in order and 
i tune with the times in the wrapping paper business, with a 
tremendous potential over production hanging over the market, 
they could not hope to survive in the application of the old cco- 
nomic laws to paper distribution. The applause which .followed 


showed that Mr. Floyd's broad viewpoint of the situation was 
appreciated by and inspiring to his listeners. 

The final act on the program was Mr. Considine’s presentation 
of a series of charts of the facts as to kraft distribution in the 
Philadelphia market. 
several hundred 
paper survey. The 
broken down into mill shipments and warehouse deliveries, and 
A further subdivision was made as to quan- 


\pproximately a thousand orders covering 


tons of were covered by the orders were 
into rolls and sheets. 
tity and the following classifications determined: average selling 
price per pound, average invoice value and average number of 
pounds per order on orders of less than 100 Ibs., 100 to 250 Ibs., 
250 to 500 Ibs., 500 to 1,000 Ibs., 1,000 to 2,000 Ibs., and 2,000 Ibs. 
and over. The chart for these averages showed that while there 
was considerable tonnage sold at very close prices, as a whole the 
averages were better than the predictions. 

Hand to mouth buying was reflected in the chart showing the 
orders. 
orders were found to be for less than 100 Ibs.; 26 per cent for 
100 to 250 Ibs.; 18 per cent for 250 to 500 Ibs. Total 84+ per cent 
of the number of orders of sheets and rolls combined called for 


distribution of Forty per cent of the total warehouse 


300 Ibs. of paper or less. 


Sixty-two per cent of the tonnage and 93 per cent of the total 
number of orders represented warehouse sales, the balance being 
mill business. This reflects the necessity of the paper merchant in 
the scheme of distribution of kraft wrapping. 

Mr. Considine’s explanation of the charts and interpretation of 
the figures were followed with the closest interest by all present. 
\t the close he asked whether the information was of sufficient 
value and held forth sufficient future promise as a method of 
determining the exact condition of the paper market in Phila- 
‘elphia, and as a basis for developing sane merchandising pro- 
srams, as to justify the collection of sales statistics as a 
manent activity of the association. 

The 


per- 


response was unanimously in the affirmative. Several 
irmer members, who have in the past severed all connections with 

‘sociation activities, rose to declare it was the most constructive 

ogram ever launched by the association, and that they would 

msider it a privilege to rejoin and submit their sales records to 
ake as nearly 100 per cent coverage of the Philadelphia area as 
ssible. 

Mr. O’Neill expressed his personal satisfaction with the result 
1! the committee’s first effort; Mr. Walter contributed several 
suggestions as to future benefits to be derived from statistical 
lata; Mr. Ward voiced the thanks of the members to the chair- 


man and the committee moved that the committee be authorized 
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to set up immediately the necessary machinery to continue to col- 
lect the records of all sales beginning December first, and that a 
moythly report be made to all houses contributing their figures 
and the charts showing the averages and relationships as just 
shown be kept for purposes of comparison. After a short dis- 
cussion this motion was passed with. great applause and enthusi- 
asm, and the meeting adjourned after the chairman had again 
voiced the thanks of the association to Mr. Altholz and Mr. Floyd 
for their courtesy and interest in coming to Philadelphia to attend 
the meeting. 
Static Eliminators Installed In Paper Plants 

Among the most recent of paper plant devices to be installed 
in the plants of converters and mills is the Static Eliminator 
which has been perfected by the Simcoe Manufacturing Company, 
130 Race strect, this city. This firm has completed its installations 
in the plants of the Continental Paper and Bag Company, located 
at Mobile, Ala.; the Latrobe, La., and Brooklyn, N. Y., branches 
of that organization. There is also completed an addition of these 
electrical adjusters in the plant of Thomas M. Royal & Co., large 
bag manufacturers at 7th and Grange streets, the latter having 
added another device of the Simcoe make, the Red Rocket Elec- 
tric Ink Setter. 
electricity used to eliminate static charges and is shock proof and 


The Static Eliminator is a device of high tension 


“fool proot” and has the approval of underwriters. These patented 
accessories to paper mills and allied industries and various other 
industries, were perfected by Julius Simon and Leon Stein, of 
the firm 
Linweave Line Outlined to Engravers 

Fred Williams, manager of the Linweave Line of engraving 
stocks and announcements, and paper of use in the printing trades, 
made by the Linweave Association, Springfield, Mass., entertained 
the members of the Engravers Club of Philadelphia following the 
November session held in the Elks Club in an interesting tour of 
the new paper headquarters of the D. L. Ward Company, in the 
Terminal Commerce Building. As he conducted the group over 
the building he showed the numerous lines of papers and card 
boards available from the lines made by the Linweave Association. 


Indianapolis Paper Market Conditions 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., November 24, 1930—A somewhat better tone 


features the local paper market. Business, of course, shows a 


decline in most instances from last year, particularly in some 
items largely used by industrials, but with the coming of real 
cool weather, business has been stimulated. Inquiries have also 
been increasing, leading the trade to believe that perhaps by the 
first of the year there may 
somewhat larger scale. 


be a resumption of business on a 
Just now the bulk of the increasing orders comes from specialty 


box manufacturers and from makers of merchandise designed 


largely for the holiday trade. The paper houses are stressing 
such merchandise now and are meeting with more or less success 
Of course little 


expected after the next three weeks. 


business of this nature is 
Cellophane continues to in- 
crease in popularity and continued new uses for this paper promise 
a continued new demand 

In the fine paper market, some new items are being offered 


this is seasonal and 


for some time. 
Prices generally are very reasonable. The fine paper demand 
Printers and advertising men report 
the volume of advertising in prospect for the holidays is really 
heavier than they expected. 

Demand for paper box and carton stock is considerably spotted 
The industrials generally using such material, with the possible 
exception of the tobacco industry, have curtailed their production 
with resultant injury to the paper demand. Demand for print 
paper is fair, though the volume sold this year will be under that 
of a year ago. It is likely the next four weeks will see a big 
increase over the past four due to Christmas advertising. Prices 
are relatively low, though apparently well stabilized. 


shows some increase also. 
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Obituary 


James Bowles 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, December 3, 1930.—James Bowles, 23 years old, 
employee of the Cheney Pulp and Paper Company, Franklin, Ohio, 
died in City Hospital, Middletown, last Saturday afternoon 
from injuries and burns received at the paper mill when Mr. 
Bowles was engaged with other workmen in cleaning out a large 
rotary mixer. 

In some manner Mr. Bowles lost his footing and fell into live 
steam, used in cleaning the mixer. He was hurriedly taken to 
the office of Dr. N. A. Hamilton where he was given first aid 
treatment and then removed to the Middletown hospital. 

Although Mr. Bowles’ condition seemed to improve the follow- 
ing day and hopes were held for his recovery at that time, his 
condition changed suddenly and he lapsed into a coma from which 
he failed to revive. He was burned badly about the head and 
body. ; 

Mr. Bowles was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Bowles, who 
resided in South Franklin, and had been employed in the paper 
mills of this town for a long time. : 


Albert W. Guild 

Albert W. Guild, who has been associated with the sales depart- 
ment of Baird & Bartlett Company for the past twenty years, 
passed away at his home, 11 Boylston street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
on Thursday, November 20, after an illness of several months. 
He was born February 25, 1867, in Norwood, Mass. 

Mr. Guild had a wide acquaintance in the paper box manufactur- 
ing community with which he had long been identified, having at 
one time conducted a paper box factory in Boston, later associat- 
ing himself with the Casco Paper Box Company, of Portland, 
Maine. 

The funeral was held at the First Baptist Church, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. on Sunday, November 23. Services were conducted by the 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Heath, in conjunction with the officers of 
Washington Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of which the deceased was a 
member. Music was furnished by a male quartette. Interment 
was in the family lot in Highland Cemetery, Norwood, Mass. 

Charles Bradford Barton, Jr. 

KatamMazoo, Mich, November 27, 1930—Charles Bradford 
Barton, Jr., aged 30, former chemist for the Michigan Paper 
Company and a charter member of the Technologists Club and the 
Kalamazoo Valley Division of the Cost and Technical Association 
of the Paper Industry, died Monday at his home in Berlin, New 
Hampshire. Ten days ago he underwent an operation for appen- 
dicitis. It was about a year ago that he left Plainwell to accept 
a position with the Brown Company in Berlin. 

He was educated at the Berlin schools, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In addition to his 
paper mill association in this valley, he was known as a devotee 
of golf, hunting and fishing. He is survived by his parents, a 
wife and three sisters. The funeral was held Wednesday from 
St. Barnabus Church, Berlin. 


A. M. Shepherd 

The Tennessee Paper Mills announces with profound sorrow 
the death of its vice-president and general manager, A. M. Shep- 
herd, who died in New York City on November 8 and was buried 
in Vincennes, Ind. on November 11. Mr. Shepherd came to 
Chattanooga on May 1, 1917 from Vincennes, Ind. and was in- 
strumental in building the Tennessee Paper Mills, and proved 
to be a benefactor for the general good of the city by his liberal, 
public and civic services through which he formed many valuable 
friendships. 


A. P. W. Staff Reorganized 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Atpany, N. Y¥., November 29, 1930.—Further reorganization of 
the executive staff of the A.P.W. Paper Company was effected 
this week following a visit by Roger W. Babson, who recently 
acquired control. It was announced that Archibald B. Wheeler, 
former vice president and later general superintendent, and his 
brother, Edgar T. Wheeler, assistant mill superintendent, had re- 
signed after many years of service with the firm. Their resigna- 
tions follow closely similar proceedings by other members of the 
Wheeler family which founded the company about 1885. Only a 
few weeks ago following a meeting of directors presided over by 
Mr. Babson it was announced that William A. Wheeler, former 
president, and Thomas B. Wheeler, former vice president, had 
decided to sever all connections with the company. Officials of 
the company refused to comment on the action taken by the 
Wheeler brothers. 

The executive staff of the company has been almost completely 
reorganized within the past few months and the only member of 
the Wheeler family remaining is Seth, Jr., vice president. All 
resignations have taken place since the company came under the 
control of the Babson interests and no further changes are an- 
ticipated for some time to come. Archibalt B. and Edgar T. 
Wheeler have embarked in business under a partnership known 
as the Wheeler & Larkin Corporation in a leased plant at Water- 
vliet and the firm is said to be meeting with success. The new 
concern is engaged in the installation of automatic heating equip- 
ment. The filing of incorporation papers showed Archibald 
Wheeler as president, Edgar Wheeler, secretary, and Thomas 
Larkin, treasurer. Thomas B. Wheeler, who resigned from the 
A.P.W. Company a few months ago, has also become identified 
with a new enterprise known as the Wheeler Paper Corporation. 
The company has started operations in the plant formerly occu- 
pied by the North Hudson Chemical Company and all indications 
point to a rapid expansion of the business. A number of prominent 
business men of this city are associated with Mr. Wheeler in con- 
ducting the affairs of the company. 


News of the Boston Paper Trade 

Boston, Mass., December 1, 1930.— “How,” the house organ of 
Tileston & Hollingsworth Company in the November, which 
might be called the Thanksgiving number, expresses thanks for 
new friends, loyalty and support of employees, increased co-oper- 
ation “among ourselves,” every mechanical improvement in the 
printing art this year, good customers that pay their bills, and just 
being alive. The number, besides articles of interest to the trade, 
contains a picture of making paper by hand, as demonstrated at 
the Fifth Craftsmen-at-Work Exhibition of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union in a booth of the company, October 
28 to November 8. The issue is printed on Crinoline Super Plate, 
white paper, with Golden Orange Milton cover. 

Joseph H. Perry, president and treasurer of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Paper Box Company, who was recently injured in an 
automobile accident, is able to be out again. 

The annual statement of the National Paper Products Sales 
Company is as follows: Assets—Cash, $45,580; merchandise, 
$225,373; accounts receivable, $338,723; deferred charges, $3,520; 
furniture and fixtures, $2,099. Total, $615,295. Liabilities—Ac- 
counts payable, $651,102; 100 shares no par value, $1,000. De- 
ducting a deficit of $36,807 from the sum of the two preceding 
items leaves a total of $615,295. 


Hercules Powder Declares Regular Quarterly Dividend 
WitmincTon, Del., November 26, 1930.—The regular quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents on the common stock of the Hercules Powder 
Company was declared today by the board of directors. The 
dividend as payable December 24 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 12. There are 603,079 shares of common stock outstanding. 


December 4, 19.30 


The G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man — has a faculty for getting 
work done. He studies all factors. 
He has a liking for action. Now 
machinery, now tools, now goods, 
come under his scrutiny. What 
special conditions exist? Is power 
lost in transmission? But whether 
movement of goods, liquids, air, 
or engine-power is the problem, 
he gets at the facts. He applies a 
practical remedy. By careful 
specification of Goodyear Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods in Hose, 


eonsult the 
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Belting, Molded Rubber Goods, 
or Packing, he keeps countless 
jobs moving. He saves expense. 
He pegs down on results. 

Your job is paper. The G.T.M. 
is an expert in your field. He has 
applied Goodyear Transmission 


THE GREATEST NAME 


MOLDED GOODS 
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Belting with remarkable success 
on beater drives. He has specified 
soft-nozzled Goodyear Water 
Hose, Goodyear Air, Steam, and 
Fire Hose to the needs of count- 
less paper manufacturers. The 
G.T.M. knows paper mills and 
their problems. He is your man, 
ready for your job. 

For data on smoothness the 
G.T.M. can bring to your opera- 
tion, just write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California. 


IN RUBBER 


PACKING 


New York Trade Jottings 


A meeting of the New York Division of the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry was held on Tuesday at George’s 
Restaurant at 507 Lexington Avenue. 

*x* * a 

Jesse H. Neal, manager of the American Paper and Pulp 

Association, has just returned to New York from Washington, 


as has Douglas A. Crocker, of the same organization. 
.- es + 


Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New York, importers and grinders 
of white minerals and earth colors announce a new Manhattan 
warehouse “service” at Brooklyn Bridge, Arch 14, Frankfort street 

£6 

QO. F. Swanson, sales manager of J. Andersen & Co., has 
returned to business after an illness of a month or so. His friends 
in the industry will be glad to know that he has fully recovered 
from the effects of his operation. 

x xk * 

Gustave C, Indruk, who has been connected with D. S. Walton & 
Co., paper merchants, for over thirty years, has started in business 
on his own account with warehouse and temporary office at 50 
Lispenard street, New York, N. Y. 

x * a 

Ek. Cutts, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is in New York 
visiting various paper companies relative to changing the prices 
of paper and pulp as reported by the Bureau. This organization 
is revising their entire list of wholesale paper prices. 

* * * 

irving McHenry, president of the Mid-States Gummed Paper 
Company, of Chicago, spent a few days last week in New York 
at the office of the Eastern Division, on his way to Washington 
to attend a meeting of the Standing Committee of the United 
States Department of Commerce, in charge of the Division of 
Simplified Practice. Mr. McHenry represents the Gummed In- 
dustries Association on this committee. 


Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincyon, D. C., December 3, 1930--The Government Print- 
ing Office has announced the following paper awards: 

The Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company will furnish 
3,000 sheets of 26 x 43 white sensitized paper at $54 per 1000 
sheets, bids for which were received on November 10. 

The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 40,000 
pounds (18,000 sheets) of best quality, hard rolled, binders board 
at $110 per ton. The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 
3,000 sheets of 26 x 43 white sensitized paper at $45 per 1,000 
ream. Bids for these items were received on November 3. 

The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will also furnish 
1,692 sheets of 22 x 28 mounting board at 4.95 cents per pound, 
bids for which were received on October 27. 

The Lindemeyr & Harker Company will furnish 3,000 sheets 
of 24 x 36 Quaker drab cloth lined paper at $163.28 per 1,000 
sheets, bids for which were received on October 24. 


Standard Paper Mfg. Co. Offers New Lines 


Two new lines of papers are offered to the trade by the 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, in specialties of laid 
marked Agecraft, which comes in special design and white ivory 
and blue. The other is water marked antique wove book paper— 
ihe Sulgrave. The Standard Paper Manufacturing Company 
has within recent times placed in its mills in Richmond two new 
paper making machines which enable the production of addi- 
tional lines in specialties. 
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1931 News Print Price Same As 1930 


The International Paper Company has announced to its news 
print contract customérs that there will be no change in the price 
of news print for 1931. The effect of the announcement it to 
stabilize news print prices for the coming year at the same rates as 
the company established at the close of 1929, which, in Ney 
York and Chicago, figure $62.00 per ton, delivered. 

“After considering the situation very carefully and trying to 
view it both from your standpoint and ours,” says International's 
letter to its customers, “we have concluded that there should be 
no change in our standard price of news print for the coming 
year. 

“In reaching this conclusion this company believes it is follow- 
ing a consistent policy. A year ago we vigorously opposed any 
price increase. Today, we feel that any decrease in price is un- 
justified and that it would be detrimental to the interests of the 
publishers as well as the paper manufacturers.” 

International’s price announcement was prefaced by a letter to 
its customers in which the company reviewed news print pro- 
duction and consumption over a period of years, In this letter, 
International points out that in the last twenty years the center 
of production has shifted from the United States to Canada, so 
that while in 1910 the United States produced practically all of 
its news print consumption, in 1930 it will produce only about 
37 per cent of its requirements. 

Both statements issued by International evidence that the 
company recognizes that publishers have resisted the pressure 
brought to bear on them for reduced advertising rates, on the 
ground that labor costs are stationary, with no indication of a 
downward trend, and that through increasing circulation news- 
papers generally are giving the advertiser exceptional value 


American Writing Passes Preferred Dividend 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hotyokr, Mass., November 25, 1930—The Board of Directors 
of the American Writing Paper Company, Inc., voted at their 
meeting last week to pass the preferred dividend for the fourth 
quarter 

The following statement was given out relative to conditions: 
The company’s carnings up to October 31, 1930, after deducting 
all charges, were reported as $228,989.56 for the first ten montlis 
of 1930, compared with $338,658.20 for the same period last year 
In view of the decline in business the directors believed it wise 
to conserve the company’s cash assets. 

The company has no bank loans and has had none since its 
organization. Its current assets are $3,864,799.65 as against cur- 
rent liabilities of $541,892.63. During the past three years the 
company has retired $475,000 of its $1,000,000 issue of serial notes, 
leaving $525,000 outstanding, of which $67,900 are now in treasury 
and $175,000 will be retired on January 1, 1931. The company 
also holds in its treasury $109,000 of its first mortgage bonds 
which it has purchased in the open market. Since the company 
was organized in January, 1917, it has expended on improvements 
and betterments approximately $2,500,000, with the result that 
the company’s mills are in excellent shape and are operating with 
the greatest efficiency. 

On account of the excellent financial condition of the com- 
pany it.is hoped and believed that the payment of dividends can 
be resumed at an early date on the revival of business. 


Ross-Grewin System for Hollingsworth & Whitney 

The J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation, New York, has re- 
cently received a repeat order for a Ross-Grewin High Pressure 
Vapor Removal System from Hollingsworth & Whitney, Water- 
ville, Maine. This system is to be installed on their No. 4-manila 
machine. 


Decemt 
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If It's BAKERMADE— Eventually it Costs Less 


Gain Longer Life 


and Better Service 
. From Your Felts 


A sure way to reduce costs is by extending the life and usefulness of equip- 
ment. Felts—a very heavy mill expense — give vastly longer and better 
service when conditioned with the Feeney Button Roll Felt Conditioner. 
pei q Absolutely eliminates shutdowns for washing felts. Functions while 

machine is producing. Maintains full pliability and porosity — 
permits use of finer weaves. q Does not wear or injure nap. 


, Restores strands to original condition. Eliminates water 
ise marks and crushes. Operated by movement of felt, 
its —no extra power drain. @ Increased Felt life 

the ‘and improved product quality repay its cost 

- quickly .Endorsed and used by all types 

any of mills. Write for full details. 


: THE FEENEY 
=| BUTTON ROLL FELT CONDITIONER 


BAKERMADE BY 


: The Baker Corporation 


_ Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A Half Century of Experience 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEW/— 


Construction News 

Hoboken, N. J.—The Gatti Paper Stock Corporation, 13th and 
Monroe streets, has awarded a general contract to the Auf Der 
Heide Contracting Company, 443 16th street, West New York, 
N. J., for proposed new addition to plant, consisting of a two- 
story unit, 90 x 192 feet, to cost over $40,000, with equipment. 
Excavations will be placed under way at once. Contract for 
structural steel framing has been let to the Oltmer Iron Works, 
Manhattan avenue, Jersey City, N. J. C. F. Dieffenbach, 84 
Washington street, Hoboken, is architect. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Ward Paper Box Company, recently 
organized under state laws with a capital of 250 shares of stock, 
no par value, will take over and expand company of same name, 
with local plant at 1315 Main avenue, manufacturer of paper 
boxes and containers. Incorporators of the new company in- 
clude W. F. Martin and R. H. West, Cleveland. 


San Francisco, Cal—I. and J. D. Zellerbach, heads of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company, 534 Battery street, have secured 
permission from the Federal Power Commission, Washington, 
D. C., to construct and operate a hydroelectric power plant in 
the vicinity of Ketchikan, Alaska, where the company proposes 
to build a new newsprint mill. The power plant, to be used 
for service at the paper mill, will be equipped for an initial 
capacity of about 65,500 horsepower and is reported to cost 
over $4,000,000, with transmission system. The newsprint mill 
will consist of several units, designed for a capacity of about 
200 tons per day, and is expected to cost close to $10,000,000. 
No date of beginning work on the project has as yet been 
announced. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Another paper mill project, similar to 
the one noted above, is also proposed at Juneau, Alaska, by 
George T. Cameron. publisher of the “San Francisco Chronicle,” 
Fifth and Mission streets, San Francisco, and Harry Chandler, 
publisher of the “Los Angeles Times,” Los Angeles, Cal., as- 
sociated. These interests have secured authority from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to build a series of power dams on 
Crater, Long and Dorothy Lakes for a hydroelectric power 
development, initial capacity to approximate 80,500 horsepower, 
estimated to cost about $5,000,000, with transmission lines. A 
news print mill to furnish stock for the two newspapers is pro- 
posed in the same district to have a rated output of over 200 
tons per day. This plarit is expected to cost about $10,000,000 
with machinery and equipment. It is understood that work 
will begin in 1931. 

New York N. Y.—The Flora Paper Box Corporation, recently 
chartered under state laws, is said to be planning the operation 
of a local plant for the manufacture of paper boxes and con- 
tainers. The company is headed by Jacob Luster, 405 Montauk 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ridgefield, N. J—The Lowe Paper Company, River Road, 
is said to have decided to defer the installation of proposed 
new filter plant, previously referred to in these columns, for 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


a few months, and it is likely that the work will be placed 
under way in the spring. It will be one-story, 46 x 115, ac- 
cording to present plans of Fred L. Smith. 21 East 40th street, 
New York, engineer for the project. 

Stoughton, Mass.—The Advance Fibre Process Company, or- 
ganized a few months ago and now operating at the former 
textile mill of the Southworth Mills, West Stoughton, has taken 
out a state charter with capital of 2000 shares of stock, no 
par value. Charles Ray, South Manchester, Conn., is president 
and treasurer of the company. 

Mobile, Ala—The Champion Coated Paper Corporation, 
Hamilton, Ohio, is reported considering a new mill in the 
vicinity of Mobile, for the manufacture of uncoated book papers 
and similar stocks. The proposed mill will consist of several 
buildings, with main paper-making unit to be equipped with 
four machines. Proposed will include a power house and other 
mechanical structures, and is said to be estimated to cost over 
$1,500,000. Company also contemplates extensions and improve- 
ments in mill of its affiliated company, Champion Fibre Com- 
pany, Canton, N. C., in conjunction with betterments at main 
mill at Hamilton, estimated to cost about $1,000,000, previously 
announced in this journal. : 

New Haven, Conn.—The New Haven Paper Box Company, 
recently organized with a capital of $50,000. is said to be plan- 
ning the early operation of a local plant for the manufacture 
of folding paper boxes and other containers. The company 
is headed by Benjamin Ledewitz and Irving Levine, 26 Tru- 
man street, New Haven. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Hesse Envelope Company, Caruth and 
Carter streets, is running on close to normal schedule at its 
plant, and giving employment to regular working force. The 
plant has a rated capacity of over 1,000,000 envelopes per day. 
W. F. Winn is vice-president and treasurer. 

Seattle, Wash.—The Conversion Company, Inc., recently or- 
ganized by A. H. B. Jordan, Everett, Wash., and associates, 
is said to be planning the operation of a paper conversion mill 
in this vicinity. E. J. Lane and E. B. Cassett, Seattle, are in- 
terested in the project. The company is represented by R. H. 
Coshun, McDowell Building, Seattle. 

Chicago, Ill—The -Vortex Cup Company, 421 North West- 
ern avenue, is continuing with its expansion program in- 
augurated a number of months ago, including a new plant unit 
for increased capacity of paper cups and kindred products. The 
company will expend a fund of about $400,000 for the work, 
and expects to complete the development at an early date. 

Stockholm, Sweden—The Swedish Pulp Company, operated 
by the Krueger & Toll Company, Stockholm, is planning the 
early construction of ainew central laboratory for research and 
control of pulp products as produced by its various interests. 
The new unit will be located in the Sundsvall district, near the 
new Oestrand pulp and paper mill now being constructed by 
the company and which is scheduled for completion-next year. 
This latter plant will be the largest pulp mill unit in the world, 
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The Shaft For Plugged Rolls 


Bs 


Cross section of shaft 


Ape ERE IS a collapsible Shaft that enables 
%, ac- . 
street you to secure the convenience and economy 
of plugged rolls, with no offsetting bother when 
bh the shaft is to be withdrawn. 
hy Expansion is due to the beveled lugs of the 
i four brass segment bars. When the bars are 
moved endwise by turning the big nut near the 
~~ right end, the beveled lugs work against each 
apers other, and the bars move outwardly, expanding 
veral the shaft. 
with 
other 
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Com- 
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any, . . 
plan- When the nut is run back, the bars simply 
pas collapse inwardly, leaving the shaft loose inside 
om the roll. The change in diameter is from 3/16 
to 5/16 inch, depending on shaft size. 
and 
b its There are no springs, small screws or rivets, 
be and nothing to stick or bind. You'll never need 
ay. . . 
: a sledge or puller with M & W Collapsible 
or- Shafts. 
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mill Pick your fussiest job of plugged-roll wind- 
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it is said, with an annual rating of about 100,000 tons of pulp. 
The new laboratory unit is reported ta, cost over $250,000, with 
equipment. 

New Companies, Etc. 


New York, N. Y.—The Westbrook Paper Company, Inc.. has 
been organized with a capital of $20,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper products of various kinds. The principal incor- 
porator is Richard Klinck, 1404 86th street, Bay Ridge, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The company will be represented by Rudolph H. 
Trebitsch, 113 Henry street, New York. 

Federal, Ill—The Alton Box Board and Paper Company, 
Federal, has arranged for an increase in capital from $1,500.000, 
to $1,600,000. 

Ansonia, Conn.—The United Paper Company, Ansonia,’ has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper products of various kinds. 
J. J. and Meyer Luria, both of Ansonia. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Colonial Paper Company has been 
formed with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper goods of various kinds. The incorporators are Jacob 
L. Diamond and Joseph Byrne, 551 Fifth avenue. New York. 
The last noted will be company representative. 

Wilmington, Del.—The American Pulp and Yarn Corpora- 
tion, care of the American Guaranty and Trust Company, 1600 
Delaware avenue, Wilmington, has been chartered under state 
laws with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture and deal in pulp 
products. 


The incorporators are 


Paper Men to Serve on Wood Utilization Committee 


Jesse H. Neal, general manager of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, announces the selection by S. L. Willson, 
president of the association, of Harry E. Fletcher, of Alpena, 
Mich., and Sidney T. Bailey, of Northampton, Mass., to repre- 
sent the paper industry on the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization of the Department of Commerce. Official invita- 
tions to serve upon this committee will be made by Secretary 
of Commerce Lamont. 

The National Committee on Wood Utilization was the out- 
growth of a conference held under the auspices of the Secre- 
taries of Commerce and Agriculture in 1925. To carry on 
activities an office has been set up in the Department of Com- 
merce under the direction of Axel H. Oxholm. Mr. Oxholm 
conducts his work under the supervision of the National Com- 
mittee which is made up of representatives from the various 
wood-using industries. 

The National Committee has undertaken and carried out sev- 
eral projects in the utilization of waste wood, which have been 
of great benefit to the wood-using industries. Recently surveys 
of the amount of waste wood available for use in Virginia and 
North Carolina have been made. A similar study is now 
under way in New York. These studies are of considerable 
benefit to the paper industry in that much material which 
is otherwise wasted is shown to be available for paper manu- 
facture. 


Norwegian Pulp and Paper Exports Less 
Wasuincron, D. C., December 3, 1930.—The world wide depres- 
sion is beginning to be reflected in Norwegian exports, particularly 
of chemical pulp and paper shipments of which in each instance 
show a decline of 6 per cent for the nine months ended September 


30 as against the corresponding period of last year. Ground- 
wood shipments, on the other hand, continue to hold up well, ex- 
ports in this class having increased during the mentioned period 
by 15 per cent. Exports of boards also increased by 6 per cent. 
Shipments of newsprint paper, which is sold on contract, often 
for a year ahead, have barely held their own during the present 
year, while exports-of other printing and writing papers have 
declined by 18 per cent. and of wrapping papers by 9 per cent. 
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Boston Paper Market Steady 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] _ 

Boston, Mass., December 1, 1930.—Thanksgiving Week’ found 
much to be thankful for, considering present conditions, at least 
among some of the paper trade. A number of wholesalers re- 
port that they are doing very well, although some say that ther 
is not much chance for decided improvement until after th 
first of the year. The trade is looking for a normal amount o/ 
business then, especially in fine papers. Extensive advertising 
programs are being planned for 1931 by many houses in var- 
ious industries, so that a considerable demand for material for 
booklets, catalogues, etc.,.to be used in direct mail campaigns, is 
expected. 

Some of the representatives of fine paper manufacturers say that 
business showed an improvement over October. This better- 
ment applies particularly to cover stock and bonds. The volun, 
of inquiries has increased rather substantially. Sizable 
have been placed for wrapping paper, without doubt to fill holli- 
day requirements. Generally speaking, the kraft market is prac- 
tically the same, although improvement is looked for with th 
betterment of business as a whole. 
already more call for kraft. 
paper are steady. Box board is quiet, although values are steady. 
A number: of industries requiring boxes have not been up to 
normal activity, as is well known, so that the demand for their 
raw material has been less. 

The paper stock market remains generally inactive, although 
hand-to-mouth purchases are made here and there. A number 
of the grades continue to decline in price, although some timc 
ago it was felt that values would not recede further. In old 
papers, No. 1 mixed papers and over issue news have shown 
a downward tendency. Few or no contracts have been placed 
for gunny bagging for 1931 as yet. Big orders for this commodity 
up to 1000 to 4000 tons emanating from consumers in the West 
sometimes in early November have not yet been received. Prices 
on gunny bagging, which appears to be possibly the bright spot 
of the paper stock market remain steady, with foreign gunny No. 
1 up to 1.70, compared with 1.65 a week ago. 


orders 


In some quarters there is 
Prices in both fine and wrapping 


Unity Paper Mills Reorganization Planned 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PotspaM, N. Y., November 29, 1930.—A hearing for all creditors 
of the Unity Paper Mills is to be held before the federal court 
authorities on December 2. The publication of the notice indi- 
cates that the court is ready to discharge the receivers in equity 
appointed severa] months ago to continue operation of the mills. 
It is said that a reorganization plan has been mapped out and 
existing conditions dispel all chances of suspending operations. 
The mills have been operated in a profitable manner since being 
placed in the hands of the receivers. Just what basis of settlement 
has been effected with the various creditors could not be learned 
but the federal court notice stated that an offer of ten per cent will 
be considered at the meeting. It is said that sufficient funds are 
now available to meet all claims. A majority of the common credit- 
ors are understood to have agreed to the settlement under the 
terms of the court. 


New Speed Reducer Catalogue 

The Foote Brothers Gear and Machine Company, 111 N. Canal 
Street, Chicago, has recently printed a new catalogue, known as 
IXL Titan Helical and Herringbone Catalogue, No. 102. 

This catalogue covers complete information on the company’s 
new IXL Titan Helical Gear Speed Reducers, having heat treated 
and hardened gears, also on the IXL Titan Herringbone Speed Re- 
ducers, which are of entirely new design. 

Both of these units are now equipped with anti-friction bearings. 

A new rating method is used for showing horsepowers, inch 
pounds torque, slow speed and high speed RPMs. 
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The perfected alloy | \ 
highly resistant to 
sulphite liquors... 


ENDURO 


NIROSTA K:A°2 


More and more the value of ENDURO to sulphite mills is indicated through the 
swing to this perfected non-corrosive steel by progressive plants everywhere ee 
Carefully processed to exacting Krupp specifications, ENDURO has shown the 
highest resistance of any commercial alloy to cooking liquors. Many frequent 
and costly replacements are eliminated. Maintenance is lower. Interruptions for 


repairs are less frequent. ENDURO safeguards operations and appreciably 


lowers costs e e ENDURO is invaluable 
for many uses in your digester room. 
Your equipment fabricator can give 
you complete information, or write 
direct for interesting data relative to 


the use of ENDURO in prominent mills. 


Central Alloy Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 


Massillon, Ohio 
. 
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Soft Rubber Crear To 
Years of Life to this 


The exclusive VULCALOCK PROCESS 
eliminates the Hard Rubber Base 


y OU can measure economy in 
dollars and cents—you can meas- 
ure it in time and bother. 


In progressive paper mills every- 
where, Goodrich Vulcalock Couch 
Rolls are conclusively proving their 
economy in both ways. 


The reason is fundamental. It is 
worth your while investigating. 

By the patented Vulcalock Process, 
Goodrich solved the problem of a 


An installation in the 
plant of Monroe Paper 
Products Co., Monroe, 
Michigan, where six of 
the seven couch rolls 
shown are Goodrich 
Vulcalock. 


direct bond between the soft rubber 
cover and the iron core of paper mill 
rolls. This eliminated the “dead” hard 
rubber base that robs your roll of much 
of its cushioning effect. 


The cover of a Vulcalock Roll is a 
long-wearing, ‘‘live’’ cushioning 
through and through. 

That means that in any Vulcalock 


Roll of a given diameter you get a 
greater depth of uniform cushioning 


than in any other type of roll... 
longer life...and lower cost per 
month and year. 


Vulcalock Rolls Excel 
in Daily Service 


Then too, compare the day by day 
performance of a Vulcalock Roll with 
any roll of any other type. 


Felt and sponge rolls—“economi- 
cally homemade” though they are 
supposed to be—eat up priceless 
hours in “time out.” 


Felt covered rolls soon become 
lopsided and pound on the cylinder 
mold. They become hard and lose 
their cushioning effect. To avoid 
damage to mold and wire, they must 
frequently be removed and re-covered 
—both time-consuming operations. 


Sponge rolls, less extensively used, 
are open to the same objections. 


But the Goodrich Vulcalock soft 
rubber roll—soft right down to the 
core—requires little or no attention. 
Made of a specially developed com- 
pound—vulcanized under hydraulic 
pressure in water—it stays true and 
runs smooth. 


ofthe 
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Paper mill—Vulcalock Couch Roll Equipped—in plant of 
Valve Bag Co., Oakmont, Pa., a subsidiary of the St. Regis 
Paper Company. Inset: a fuller view of the same machine. 


You are invited to check the perform- 
ance records of Goodrich Vulcalock 
Couch Rolls. We will gladly mail you 
the names of mills to which you can 


write. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 


Company (Est. 1870), Akron, Ohio.. 


Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Los Angeles, California. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Company, 
Kitchener, Ontario. The Interna- 
tional B. F. Goodrich Corporation 
(Export). Distributors everywhere. 


YEAR 


The Reasons for 
Vulcalock Couch Roll 
Economy 


I It eliminates pounding on the cylin- 
der mold and strain on the wire. It cuts 
down “time out” for regrinding. 


2 It eliminates the hard rubber base 
defects which in other types of rolls 
have been known to show through the 
cover, requiring regrinding. 


sB Other types of couch roll coverings 
become hard in a short time. Vulcalock 
Rolls retain their resilience ard cushion- 
ing effect—they insure maximum efh- 
ciency throughout their long life. 


M Running truer—always retaining its 
cushioning effect—the Vulcalock Roll 
gives a fuller contact against the cylinder 
mold, thus picking up the sheet more 
efficiently and taking out more water. 


& The soft rubber Vulcalock com- 
pound is vulcanized directly to the metal 
core — there is no “dead” hard rubber 
base to serve as a foundation... Result 
—weight for weight and diameter for 
diameter you get more working cushion 
in Vulcalock Rolls than in any other type. 


@ Finaliy, Vulcalock Rolls outlast 
every other type. They bring definite 
economy to your plant. 


Vuicatock Couch Rots 
another B. F. Goodrich Product 
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BUSINESS SENTIMENT IMPROVING 

There is an increased feeling in business circles that the country 
is at or near the “bottom” of the economic depression and that 
some progress may be expected to appear at any time, states the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York in the current issue of 
The Guaranty Survey, its monthly review of business and financial 
conditions in the United States and abroad, published today. 

“While not much can be cited by way of concrete evidence to 
support this view, the very fact of reviving confidence is a factor 
of no small influence, which may prove to mark the turn,” the 
Survey continues. “One of the country’s leading bankers, in a 
recent public utterance, summarized the general feeling of the 
business community when he said that ‘the extreme of our de- 
pression is probably as unwarranted as the extreme of our exal- 
tation was fourteen months ago.’ 

“Current reports contain a curious mixture of favorable and 
unfavorable factors. On the one hand, there is an unmistakable 
continuation of the decline in industrial output and the volume of 
trade that has been under way for a year and a half. 

“On the other hand, the movement of stock’ prices, commodity 
prices, and bank credit, three highly important influences on the 
general trend of business, have all been such as to suggest that 
the process of readjustment is moving into its final stages. The 
stock market, after declining to a new low level for the current 
movement in the early part of the month, experienced several 
consecutive days of rapid recovery. While it would be rash to 
conclude that the rally marked the turning of the tide, the be- 
havior of prices in the face of unfavorable industrial reports was 
distinctly encouraging. If the upward trend continues, it cannot 
fail to exert a stimulating effect on business sentiment. 


“Even more direct in its favorable implications is the increasing 
tendency toward stability of commodity prices. 


The spectacular 
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advance in the price of copper this month was accompanied by a 
general firming tendency in the other leading metals. Prices of 
farm products, which sank to very low levels in the latter part 
of October and the early days of November, have recovered to 
some extent during the last fortnight. Similar improvement is 
visible in several other directions. The wholesale price index of 
the Guaranty Trust Company shows only a slight decline for the 
month ended November 15, standing at 59.0, as compared with 
60.0 last month and 81.4 a year ago. 

“Finally, there has been a noticeable increase in bank loans for 
commercial purposes. The latest report of Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks shows total loans, other than those secured by stocks and 
bonds, of $8,763,000,000, which is the largest figure reported since 
last March and compares with $8,402,000,000 in June. Although 
this increase has been offset by the decline in security loans, the 
investments of the banks have continued to rise. The total amount 
of loans and investments, therefore, stands at the highest point 
reached in about a year. 

“In spite of the moderate increase in commercial bank loans, the 
credit situation continues to point to extreme ease in money 
markets for some time—probably until the process of business 
recovery is well under way. There has .been no appreciable in- 
crease in borrowing from the Federal Reserve banks, and the 
ratio of reserves to deposit and note liabilities remains above 80 
per cent. Moreover, there was a rather large import gold move- 
ment last month, and some substantial shipments have been re- 
ceived since the beginning of November. 

“With these conditions all tending to bolster confidence and 
promote recovery, the further declines in output and distribution 
have occasioned no alarm. On the contrary, business sentiment 


appears to have improved in the course of the last few weeks.’ 


WORK OF PAPER DIVISION 
William L. Cooper, Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, has made the following report to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce on the work of the Paper Division during the 
past year. Mr. Cooper in this connection says: 
Continued expansion in the output of nearly all grades of paper 


marked 1929—30. 


tal value during the first half of the year, but declined slightly in 


Our exports of paper products increased in to- 


the second half. In the news print field an international group that 
inclides producers in the United States has concerned itself with 
production and markets in an effort to stabilize conditions. 

The industry here was actively assisted by the paper division in 
finding outlets for its products abroad, the largest individual num- 
ber of inquiries probably relating to wall and insulating boards. 
Matters connected with domestic marketing also received much 
attention. 

Division cooperation with manufacturers and exporters has beei 
actively maintained through the trade associations in the paper in- 
dustry, and close contact has been established with one of the asso- 
ciations devoted to the interests of the printing trades. Several 
manufacturers of printing equipment and supplies were aided in 
marketing their products and selecting representatives . abroad. 
Mergers took place among makers of printing and lithographing 
inks, and the export offices of these new organizations were given 
assistance in their foreign-trade problems. 
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Articles of current interest appeared at regular intervals in Com- 
merce Reports and at the same time the division’s weekly news re- 
lease waS aproximately doubled in size. A bulletin on the paper 
trade and industry of Japan was published, and one on Australia 
and New Zealand. partly completed. Additional bulletins covering 
portions of Europe and the Near East are to be prepared for issu- 
ance during the current year, and a new series discussing world 
markets for specific items is to be begun. Preparation of a glossary 
of paper export terms in several languages also is to be started in 
cooperation with the bureau’s foreign offices early in 1930-31. 

A small increase in the personnel of the division will, it is hoped, 
permit a number of other new projects to be undertaken in collab- 
oration with the various foreign and district offices of the bureau 
and with the trade associations interested. 


Swedish Pulp Co. to Build Research Laboratory 


The Swedish Pulp Company, comprising the group of mills 
controlled by the Kreuger & ‘loll Company, has decided to build 
a central laboratory for research and control of the various brands 
of pulp produced at the mills. The laboratory will be located 
in the Sundsvall district and connected with the Oestrand mill 
now being built there. The concern intends by this step to 
standardize the qualities and facilitate cooperation with customers 
abroad. Goesta Hall, one of the leading scientific pulp and paper 
experts, now with the Korsnaes Company, has been appointed 
director of the laboratory. 

The new laboratory is expected to be a technical organ of 
considerable importance and is to be looked upon as a link 
in the work of this powerful concern for bringing its manu- 
facturing methods and equipment up to the highest standard 
of modern technique and efficiency. The Swedish Pulp Company, 
one of the principal Swedish investments of the Kreuger & Toll 
Company, comprises eleven leading pulp and saw mill companies, 
manufacturing over 25 per cent of the total Swedish output of 
sulphite pulp, twenty percent of the sulphate pulp and nineteen 
per cent of Sweden’s annual export of wood. The company also 
owns over 4,000,000 acres of wood land and a dozen hydro- 
electric plants. 

The Oestrand pulp mill, in connection with which the new 
laboratory will work, when completed in 1931, will be the largest 
and most modern unit of its kind in the world, with an annual 
output of up to 100,000 tons of pulp 

The laboratory is an instance of the modern “service” principle 
being designed to study and to meet the requirements of the 
different customers abroad’ as regards quality and_ special 
specifications. 


Finnish Paper and Pulp Exports 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., November 26, 1930—Finnish paper manu- 
facturers have been more successful in most instances than the 
producers of wood pulp and boards in maintaining their export 
trade, according to reports received here. Shipments of news 
print during the first nine months of the current year have ex- 
ceeded. those of the corresponding period of last year by 12 per 
cent, while exports of nature brown wrappings have increased 
by 20 per cent. The demand for the finer grades, however, has 
apparently been less satisfactory. 

Exports of writings have been nearly 10 per cent above those 
of the first nine months of last year, but both tissues and greas« 
proofs show decreases of 20 per cent, while the better grades 
of wrapping papers and of cigarette paper have increased only 
4 per cent. In the wood pulp field, shipments of mechanical 
ground wood were 3 per cent above the level of those during the 
first nine months of last year, while chemical pulp sales barely 
held their own, shipments of sulphite pulp having actually de- 
creased by 1 per cent. 
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Work of the Import Committee 


The difficulty in securing final action in cases involving dump- 
ing is shown by the fact that a court decision has just been 
rendered in a case initiated in 1924. The Republic Bag and 
Paper Company is found to have dumped bag paper from 
Germany into the United States, and the court decision applies 
to shipments totaling over 250 tons of paper. The court ruling 
involves a dumping duty of $21,000 in addition to the normal 
duty on the imported commodity. The Import Committee of 
the American Paper Industry in commenting on this decision 
says it is particularly important in that for the first time the 
court has rendered a formal decision involving all elements of 
the dumping law, first that the paper was sold at less than the 
home market value, second that the American industry was 
injured by such shipments, and, third, the dutiable value of 
each of the shipments. 

The insistence by the United States Customs Court that 
pending cases under the old tariff be cleared from the court 
dockets has resulted in a wholesale abandonment of cases initi- 
ated by importers, in which they protested against the rulings 
of the customs officials. The Import Committee was prepared 
in each case to provide the government with expert witnesses 
to sustain the official classification if the issues went to trial. 

The cases involved: Twenty-three importations of fancy 
papers; Fourteen importations of metal coated paper; Five im- 
portations of photographic papers; Four importations of print- 
ing paper claimed to be duty free as standard news print. Three 
importations of printed letter heads; Two importations of win- 
dowphanie paper. 

One each of embossed bristol, M. G. Sulphite, manifest forms, 
carbonizing tissue, condenser tissue, fancy tissue paper, bond 
tracing paper, toilet cleansing tissue, lamp shade paper, em- 
bossed drawing paper, and imitation hand made paper. 

Twenty-seven importations of hand made writing paper were 
before the last session of the United States Customs Court for 
trial on the ground that the customs officials held the paper to 
have been undervalued. The papers imported were held dutiable 
at from $15 to $20 per ream in value by the customs officials, 
but were invoiced at only half that value. 

A shipment of book paper has been held subject to 10 per cent 
additional duty because not properly marked with the country 
of origin. 

Soviet Engineers Return to Russia 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., November 29, 1930—The group of engi- 
neers sent to this city by the Russian government to study the 
methods used at the plant of the Bagley & Sewall Company sailed 
this week for their native land. They spent several weeks in 
studying the construction of paper making equipment and also 
visited a number of the principal paper mills of the district. It 
was learned that they plan to return to the Volga River Paper 
Mill at Balahkna where the local company recently completed 
installation of a giant paper machine. During their stay here the 
engineers watched the construction of another paper machine for 
the Volga Mill and it is understood that they plan to make a re- 
port on their observations. This contract was completed this week 
and the master mechanic of the local company is awaiting word 
from the Russian government to return to that country to super- 
vise the installation processes. 


To Curtail Sulphite Pulp Production 


Wasutncton, D, C., Dec. 3—A conference was held by repre- 
sentatives of the chemical pulp industries in Sweden, Finland, 
Norway, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, and Memel. It opened in 
Copenhagen early in October and resumed later at Malmo, 
Sweden, and an agreement was conditionally signed by which a 
curtailment of 15 per cent in the output of sulphite pulp in the 


countries represented would -be made during the coming year. 
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Cornstalks In Paper Making 


A Review of the U. S. Patent Literature Relating to the Utilization 
of Cornstalks for Paper Making 


By Joseph Rossman ' 


The utilization of cornstalks for paper making has received 
much publicity. It has been hailed as an important source of 
cellulose and of great economic importance inasmuch as it leads 
to the industrial conversion of enormous quantities of annual farm 
waste. A study of the patent literature, however, indicates that 
over seventy five years ago it has been proposed to use cornstalks 
for making cellulose. Many patents have been granted for 
methods of treating cornstalks but apparently no process has 
yet been devised which can commercially displace wood as a 
major source of supply for cellulose. 

As stated in a recent patent, “In the past, straw, cornstalks 
and grass, such as esparto grass, have been proposed as sources 
of cellulose and particularly of cellulose pulp for the production 
of paper. It has, however, not been possible to produce econom- 
ically satisfactory paper pulp from these materials which have 
only been useful for certain coarse products such as strawboard 
and the like. Failures in the past have been due to a number of 
properties of the material which render ordinary pulping processes 
inapplicable or uneconomical. Straw and cornstalks are light. 
porous material and it is not possible to charge a satisfactory 
weight into a digester of ordinary size. This results in a very 
great expense for digester equipment and at the same time in 
tremendous loss of cooking liquor, as it is necessary to pro- 
vide sufficient liquor to cover the straw and cornstalks, but owing 
to their light weight, this amount of liquor is, of course, greatly 
in excess of that actually required to cook the weight of ma- 
terial present if it were in a form in which its specific grawitv 
were not so low. 

“Straw and cornstalks possess a relatively smaller percentage of 
cellulose than does wood and much of the non-cellulosic materia! 
consists in pentosans and similar carbohydrates or related ma- 
terials which tend in the ordinary cooking processes to produce a 
waste liquor which is gummy and from which the chemicals can- 
not be recovered when, for example, caustic soda is used as the 
cooking agent. The products also contain a relatively consider- 
able amount of silica, the percentage being notably in excess of 
that present in many pulp woods. This results in a further serious 
loss of chemicals when the soda process is used, since the caustic 
soda unites with the silica which is usually present in a hydrated 
form, producing alkali silicates which cannot be calcined and 
causticized to regenerate caustic soda and a very considerable 
loss of caustic soda is caused thereby. A further very unde- 
sirable feature of most grasses and particularly of cornstalks 


se member TAPPI, patent examiner, Patent Office, Washington, 


and straw lies in the fact that these products contain a cell struc- 
ture which is relatively hard in certain parts of the material, 
especially in the joints and the external layers of the stalks. The 
material contains in addition to :pentosans which are soluble in 
caustic soda other colloidal organic substances which are not re- 
moved. The joints are not even sufficiently disintegrated to 
permit removal of pentosans as ordinary cooking at most softens 
them. As a result, a cooking process which is not carried out 
to the extent of seriously disintegrating the cellulose itself will 
not remove all of the non-cellulosic materials and particularly 
will not attack satisfactorily the joints, so that the resulting pulp 
is of poor color and difficult to bleach and contains hard dark 
nodules where the joints were only insufficiently disintegrated. 
High grade paper, therefore, cannot be produced economically by 
the ordinary processes.” 


Statement by Drewston 


Drewsen also states in his patent 731,290 June 16, 1903 that 
“The difficulty in preparing fibrous material (cellulose) or other 
products suitable for the manufacture of paper from these pithy 
stalks lies in the different character of the different parts of the 
stalk. A cornstalk proper, namely, without leaves or husks, for 
instance, consists of two parts, which can be used by paper- 
manufacturers—to wit, the outside shell and the pith. The shell 
has a character similar to wood and contains a high percent- 
age of fibers, while the pith is spongy and consists principally 
of oblong cells. This is also true of the sugar cane. The shell 
when treated with chemical substances, such as caustic soda 
or sulphurous acid and lime, yields a large proportion of fibers 
which are adapted to paper making and produce an opaque 
sheet of paper. The pith, on the other hand, when treated with 
the same substances disintegrates into cells, and the sheet of 
paper derived therefrom is transparent and resembles imitation 
parchment paper. The concentration of the chemicals neces- 
sary to disintegrate these different parts of the stalk differs 
very much. The shell requires a much stronger cooking liquor 
and must be cooked for a longer time than is required in cook- 
ing the pith. If, therefore, the cornstalk is cooked whole with 
the intention of producing fibers, the strength of the cooking 
liquor and the length of the cooking necessary for such pur- 
pose practically destroys the pith, which it is desirable to save, 
and this explains why the yield of paper-producing materials 
from the stalks is too small to make this process a commercial 
success. It has been proposed to overcome this difficulty by 
separating the pith from the shell mechanically and then cook- 
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ing them differently in caustic soda solutions separately and 
subsequently uniting them in the proportions desired, and ef- 
ficient machines have been devised for this purpose; but the 
mechanical separation before cooking has been found to in- 
volve considerable waste, owing to the impossibility of produc- 
ing a complete separation by such means. 


Dorner Patent 


A recent U. S. patent to Bela Dorner, No. 1,758.655, May 13, 
1930, assigned to Cornstalk Products Co. describes a process 
which is claimed to be commercially practicable. 

The stalks are shredded fine and are then leached with water, 
either cold or hot. The shredded material is caused to flow 
very slowly in countercurrent to a slowly moving stream of 
water. A tank sufficiently large to permit leaching for four 
or five days and provided with means for very slowly and 
continuously moving the shredded material forward in counter 
current to a slow flow of water, is very satisfactory. This 
leaching removes substantially all of the water soluble com- 
ponents of the material which are to a very large extent sac- 
charides, other sugars and salts. The material leached out 
may amount to some 8 or 10 per cent or even more of the 
weight of the cornstalks or straw, depending, of course, on the 
material. The leached straw is then placed in a beater and is 
disintegrated to break up the air cell structure. Thereafter, 
it is treated with an amount of alkali not materially in excess 
of that necessary to react with all of the silica. The treat- 
ment with caustic soda may be subsequent to disintegration in 
the beater or may fake place in the beater itself. The tem- 
perature used may be substantially that of steam at ordinary 
atmospheric pressures or it may be higher where a suitable 
closed beater or autoclave is used. 

The partially cooked thoroughly disintegrated cornstalks are 
then placed in an ordinary digester and are cooked with caustic 
soda solution in the ordinary manner, care being taken, how- 
ever, to keep the pressure of the digester and correspondingly 
the temperature of the cook below the point at which carameli- 
zation of pentosans take place. This temperature varies some- 
what with the nature of the material used and, of course, to a 
certain extent on the strength of the soda solution. Thus, in- 
stead of using pressures up to 5 or 6 atmospheres, which are 
quite common in the wood pulp art, it is usually desirable to 
use pressures on the order of one or two atmospheres. After 
cooking is complete, the waste liquor is drawn off, the pulp 
washed in the usual manner and bleached. 


Summary of Patents 


The reader is referred to the following abstracts which give 
a brief summary of the methods for treating cornstalks which 
have been proposed many years ago and which have apparently 
not proved to be successful, inasmuch as they are not used 
in the industry. 

1. Wetts 10,727. Aprir 4, 1854. 

Cornstalks, leaves or husks are digested in a solution of 
caustic soda sp. gr. 1.008 to .074 at 60 deg. F. Four pounds 
of dry caustic lime is added for every hundred pounds of ma- 
terial. In order to produce pure cellulose the cooking is carried 
out for 4 hours. The mass is then treated with sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid and finally with bleaching powder, after which 
it is thoroughly washed. 

2. Campotoro 29,471. Avucust 7, 1800. 

This patent covers the use of corn cobs either alone or with 
husks for paper making. 

3. WeLSBACK 38,220. Aprit 21, 1863. Reissue 2365 SEPTEMBER 25, 

1866. 

The process consists in treating the husks and leaves and 
stalks of maize or Indian corn by exposing them, together with 
a solution of lime and soda to the action of boiling water. 

4. Rorn 41,642. Fesruary 16, 1864. 
The cornstalks are cut into two-inch lengths and crushed be- 
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tween rollers. They are then leached with boiling water from 
6 to 8 hours and then cooked with caustic soda for 8 hours. 
The pulp is then neutralized with acid and bleached. 

5. Berrs 49,069. Aucust 1, 1865. 

A mixture of cornstalks and sedge stalks are utilized for paper 
making. 

6. Dixon 51,432. DecemBer 12, 1865.' 

Consists in the process of making pulp from cornstalks digest- 
‘ng them in highly-heated water under pressure. 

7. Dixon %,568. Decemper 19, 1865. 

Cornstalks are digested with carbonate of soda 2 to 4 dey. 
Baume at a pressure of 125 pounds 300 deg. Fahr. 

8. Dixon 51,572. Dercemper 19, 1865. 

The process consists in treating cornstalks with caustic lin 
under heat and pressure. 

9. Dixon 52,545. February 13, 1866. 

Cornstalk cuttings are treated with silicate of soda under heat 
and pressure. 

10. Dixon 52,546. Fesruary 13, 1866. 

In this process the cornstalks are subjected to the actio 
of carbonate of potash under heat and pressure. 
11. Hasket 63,043. Marcu 19, 1867. 

The stalks are crushed between rollers, subjected to steam 
for one-half hour, then with lime-water for 4 hours, after which 
they are passed between rollers and digested with caustic soda 
and the mass is then squeezed again between rollers. 

12. Heaton 66,338. Jury 2, 1867. 

Alum is added to the caustic soda liquor to precipitate the 
resins which are utilized for sizing the pulp from cornstalks. 
13. RorHE 98,712. January 11, 1870. 

The cut cornstalks are boiled in water for four hours for 
washing out the gummy matters and the pulp is then bleached 
in the usual manner. 

14. Le BourGeots 278,977. Junz 5, 1883. 

The method of producing pulp from cornstalks consists in 
subjecting the material to a pressure of sufficient density to 
break up the cellular tissues and forming it into blocks for 
transportation. 

15. Bastet 346,799. Avucust 3, 1886. 

A felt composed of raw paper-stock, in combination with 
ground corn cobs, mixed with the pulp subsequently to the 
grinding. 

16. SHerwoop 680,079. Aucust 6, 1901. 

The process consists in severing the pith from the shell by 
mechanical means before chemical treatment and thereafter dis- 
solving the intercellular structure of the shell. 

17. Lee 701,271. May 27, 1902. 

The method of reducing fibrous material to pulp consists in 
cutting, stripping or otherwise breaking up of material, dampen- 
ing it, immersing the dampened material in chlorine gas, and 
washing the product in water. 

18. SHERwoop 720,850. Frsruary 17, 1903. 

The process of manufacturing cellulose products from the 
stalks of Indian corn consists in mechanically severing the 
pith from the shell before cooking or chemical disintegration. 
and thereafter separately digesting the pith until it reaches 
a plastic and adhesive or glutinous condition. 

19. Drewsen 731,290. JuNeE 16, 1903. 

The process of manufacturing products from cornstalks con- 
sists in, first, cooking the stalks in a disintegrating liquor of 
sufficient strength and for a-sufficient time to disintegrate the 
pith only; second, separating the cooked pith of the shells; 
third, cooking the shells of the stalks in a disintegrating liquor 
of sufficient strength and for a sufficient time to disintegrate 
the shell into fibers. 

20. Bickrorp 752,002, Fesruary 16, 1904. 

The process of producing a fibrous pulp from waste vegetable 
material consists in partially or completely rotting such ma- 
terial, then crushing the material, under pressure sufficient to 
crush or break down any stems, knots or other hard pieces 
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thercin and to squeeze out any particles of air or water ad- 
hering to the fiber, then kneading the resultant product, and 
finally molding the pulp under pressure. 

21. DREWSEN 789,417. May 9, 1905. 

The process of producing opaque, soft, imitated coated paper 
from cornstalks consists in cooking the stalks in a closed vessel 
under steam-pressure in a cooking liquor containing from fifteen 
to thirty per cent. of caustic soda calculated from the bone-dry 
weight of ‘the stalk for from ten to four hours according to the 
strength of liquor employed and under a steam-pressure of from 
sixty to one hundred pounds, until the pith cells have been con- 
verted into soft absorbent pulp instead of parchment-like, water 
and grease repellent pulp; then mixing the pulp with a filling 
material; and then running the cooked pulp without beating upon 
the paper-machine and making paper therefrom. 

22. DrewsEN 789,418. May 9, 1905. 

The process of producing translucent, non-brittle writing and 
imitation parchment-paper from sugar-cane consists in first cutting 
the stalks into pieces; next cooking the stalks in a closed vessel 
under steam-pressure in a cooking liquor containing from fifteen 
per cent to thirty per cent of caustic soda calculated from the 
bone-dry weight of the stalk for from ten to four hours accord- 
ing to the strength of liquor employed and under a steam-pressure 
of from sixty pounds to one hundred pounds, until the pith-cells 
have been converted into soft absorbent pulp instead of parch- 
ment-like, water and grease repellent pulp; then beating the 
cooked pulp in a beating-engine until the pith-cells have been 
broken up and opened; and then running the cooked pulp upon 
the paper-machine and making paper therefrom. 

23. SHerwoop 720,851. Fesruary 17, 1903. 

The method consists in separating the pith from the fibrous 
portion of the stalk, thereafter separately digesting each for the 
purpose of dissolving the intercellular structure of the shell and 
reducing the pith to a suitable glutinous condition, and thereafter 
uniting them. 

24. DreEwseEN 798,887. Sept. 5, 1905. 

The process of producing soft, absorbent pith-cells from corn- 
stalks consists in cooking the stalks in a closed vessel under 
steam-pressure in a cooking liquor containing from fifteen to thirty 
per cent of caustic soda, calculated from the bone-dry weight of 
the stalk, for from four to ten hours according to the strength 
of liquor employed and under a steam-pressure of from sixty to 
cne hundred pounds until the pith-cells have been converted into 
soft, absorbent pulp instead of parchment-like, water and grease 
repellent pulp. 

25. Manns 811,419. January 30, 1906. 

A process of preparing fiber from cornstalks consists in sub- 
jecting the raw material to a preliminary extracting and softening 
process with water, separating the extracting liquor and extracts 
contained in solution therein from the fibrous material in a usual 
reducing liquor until the mass is disintegrated and the fibers 
ireed from the intercellular structure and then separating the two 
kinds of fiber by washing and screening. 

26. Stewart 845,378. Ferpruary 26, 1907. 

The method of making cellulose from cornstalks consists in 
treating the stalk material with nitric oxide and chlorine in the 
presence of water vapor and then washing the mass. 

27. DrewsEN 853,943. May 14, 1907. 

The process of preparing materials for paper making from 
cornstalks consists in: (1) cutting the stalks into pieces; (2) 
cooking the stalks continuously in a single cooking liquor containing 
a caustic alkali for a sufficient length of time to separate the 
fibers of the shell and the pith-cells from their incrustaceous 
matter; (3) separating the fibrous matter from the pith-cells by 
washing and screening; (4) collecting the fibrous material and 
the pith-cells. 

22. Burton 870,157. Novemser 5, 1907. 

The process of treating porous and fibrous substances for the 

purpose of softening, degumming and separating them consists 
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in immersing the substances in a bath containing a suitable soften- 
ing agent, then subjecting the substances to roller pressure, and 
then washing them in a saponaceous solution containing oxalic 
acid. 

29. SHerwoop 905,374. DeEcEMBER 1, 1908. 

The method of making fiber stock from 
in denuding the stalk bodies and decapitating them down to a 
point where the fiber is of uniform character throughout the 
remaining length of the trunk, then cooking the stalks in a 
reducing solution until reduced to a mass of pulp in which the 
connective tissue is broken down and the several varieties of 
ultimate fiber freed from each other, then sorting the ovoidal 
cell fiber from the filamentary cell fiber by maintaining the pulp 
in relatively dilute condition while subjecting it to an extended 
screening treatment by passing the pulp over a foraminous screen 
of suitable mesh, accompanied by agitation, whereby the ovoidal 
cells are washed out and pass through the screen while the 
filamentary cells pass over the screen. 

30, Stewart 922,822. May 25, 1909. 

The method of utilizing ears of maize, consists in plucking them 
while the kernel is in the milk; pulping the ears and husks and 
heating the pulp with water and an acid; separating the pulp 
and solution; again mixing the pulp with water and alkali; 
separating the pulp from the alkaline solution for conversion into 
cellulose products; adding acid to the alkaline solution and thereby 
throwing down an organic precipitate, and recovering the 
precipitate as a by-product. 

31. MARSHALL 971,457. SepremBer 27, 1910. 

The process of treating cornstalks consists in introducing the 
stalks in a digester, together with an alkaline solution, then 
subjecting the materials to a mild steam-pressure while rotating, 
then exhausting the air and gases from the digester, then grad- 
vally increasing the steam-pressure within the digester while the 
materials are being rotated, then suddenly reducing the pressure 
and blowing off the liquids from the digester, then removing 
the fibrous materials from the digester, and then successively 
washing the fibrous materials and the moisture 
therefrom. 

32. MARSHALL 982,379. JANUARY 24, 1911. 

The process comprises the partial reduction of the material 
in a digester by submitting it to a gradually rising steam pressure 
in the presence of a small amount of water and a mild neutraliz- 
ing agent, and then suddenly reducing the pressure whereby the 
piths and woody matters will be subjected to an explosive action, 
and afterward treating the material to a gradually rising steam- 
pressure in the presence of water and a stronger neutralizing 
agent, the material being kept throughout at a high temperature. 
33. Drewsen 996,225. June 27, 1911. 

The fiber producing process consists in boiling vegetable fiber 
material under pressure in an aqueous treating solution comprising 
an alkaline earth polysulphide to decompose the fiber material and 
form a water insoluble fibrous organic sulfur compound. 

34. Dorner 1,038,730. SepremsBer 17, 1912. 


A process for extracting foodstuffs from Indian corn-straw 
and for simultaneously producing a substance suitable for the 
manufacture of paper, consisting in reducing the Indian corn- 
straw to a fiber, subjecting it under moderate pressure to the 
action of a strongly diluted (0.2—0.4%) acetic acid solution, 
discharging the liquid, treating the straw under pressure with a 
strongly diluted soda solution and finally mixing this solution 
and the solution first obtained. 

35. Herz 1,041,791. Ocroper 22, 1912, 


The process consists in soaking the material to be treated in a 
solution of caustic soda in water in the cold state, the solution 
containing ammonia in the substantial proportions of 8 grams of 
caustic soda and .01 liter of aqua ammonia to each liter of water 
and at the same time starting the disintegration of the fibers 
while being so treated, pressing the mass so as to crush the solid 
material, then subjecting the mass to centrifugal action and at 


cornstalks consists 


squeezing 
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we same time washing and churning the material, subjecting the 
mass to further pressure while being churned and subjected to 
centrifugal action, and then subjecting the resulting material 
to treatment with chromic acid and size, the operations being 
conducted with the materials in the cold state. 

36. Burton 1,199,241. SepremBer 26, 1916. 

The process of treating cornstalks consists in boiling the stalks 
for a period of not less than sixty nor more than one hundred 
and twenty minutes in a watery solution containing sufficient 
caustic soda to bring its density to a point not less than 1.005 and 
not more than 1.020, and agitating the material during such 
period, and then bleaching the pulpy material by the products of 
reaction of approximately equal parts of chloride of lime and 
oxalic acid in an aqueous solution having a specific gravity from 
1.003 to 1.020. 

37. DrewseEN 1,229,422. June 12, 1917. 

The process of making paper fiber from cornstalks consists 
in boiling the same under pressure in a disintegrating liquor 
consisting of a monosulfite solution remaining slightly alkaline 
to litmus, until the ligneous connective tissue is dissolved and a 
soft strong fiber produced which can be beaten directly into 
newspaper without preliminary bleaching. 

38. Marsven 1,235,220. Jury 31, 1917. 

The method of making obturating material from cornstalks 
consists in cutting up the stalks into pieces, digesting these pieces 
with steam and pressure to free them of saccharine and fermenta- 
tive matter, separating the saccharine and fermentative matter 
from the digested mass, subjecting the digested mass freed from 
saccharine and fermentative matter to the action of alkali to free 
its incrusting matter, washing the mass after treatment with alkali 
to remove the incrusting matter, and finally compressing the mass. 
39. ATKINSON 1,472,318. Octoper 30, 1923. 

The process of producing cellulose from corn-cobs consists in 
breaking up the cobs, boiling in dilute mineral acids, then wash- 
ing to remove a portion of the acid and such soluble matter 
as can be removed with water, then boiling the residue in a 
dilute caustic solution, then removing the caustic, first by centrif- 
gal force, then from the residual mass by mixing with hot water, 
again boiling to remove the caustic that is tenaciously held by 
the cellulose then repeating until the cellulose is substantially 
free, substantially set forth. 

40. ZircENBALG 1,540,968. June 9, 1925. 


The process of treating vegetable fibers, and producing cellulose 
therefrom, consists in moistening the fibers producing about 20 to 
about 30 per cent dilute hydrochloric acid upon and within the 
fibers by introducing chlorine gas at ordinary temperatures, 
allowing the fibers to remain with the acid until sufficiently 
acidified and saturated, treating them with chlorine and cooling 
them during the chlorine treatment and finally washing the fibers 
with water and alkaline solutions. 

41. Sko_n1k 1,599,253. SepremBer 7, 1926. 

The process of making artificial construction material which 
consists in cutting cornstalks into pieces, reducing the pieces to 
a pulp with a chemical agent, pressing the pulp into a sheet, 
subjecting the sheet to a bath of water-proofing material, and 
cutting the sheet. 

42. Hinpe 1,623,184. Aprit 5, 1927. 

The process of constructing a porous insulating board or lumber 
from cornstalks, consists in, first shredding the stalk and attached 
parts, except the grain, into short portions, immersing in water 
to soften the fibers and glutinous content therein and then felting 
the coarser and finer together and extracting a portion of the 
moisture therefrom, and finally evaporating the remaining 
moisture. 

43. Roza 1,721,376. Jury 16, 1929. 

A method of producing pulp for the manufacture of ‘snow-white 
paper of great strength includes treating cellulose containing 
material in an aqueous solution including free sulphur, subse- 
quently separating the material from the solution, and treating 
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it in a dilute alkaline solution, both treatments being carried out at 
a temperature above 100 deg. C. and then refining the material 
in suitable apparatus, and washing. 

44. Brooxsy 1,754,413. Apri 15, 1930. 

A process of manufacturing a fibrous building material from 
cornstalks and peat by first shredding the cornstalks, reducing 
the pulp to a sufficient degree of fineness, adding a quantity of 
peat, then pulping .the mixture until the peat is sufficiently mixed 
and pulped, forming into a fibrous mass by removing a portion 
of the water, pressing the mass, and drying. 

45. Dorner 1,758,655. May 13, 1930. 

The process of fiber liberation from shredded cornstalks com- 
prises removing silica therefrom by heating them with a very 
dilute solution of a caustic alkali, the solution being too weak 
in alkali to affect materially the organic non-cellulosic constitu- 
ents of said stalks and thereupon subjecting and desilicalized 
material thus obtained to treatment with alkaline solutions of 
sufficient strength to remove from the material the non-cellulosic 
organic constituents thereof. 


New TAPPI Members 


Frank F. Arnoldi, production manager, Canadian Paperboard 
Company, Ltd. Toronto, Ont., is a graduate of the Royal 
Military College of Canada. He was formerly a civil engineer 
in railroad construction, but for the past eleven years has been 
with his present employers. 

Wilder A Chapman, secretary and chief of the analytical de- 
partment of Skinner and Sherman, Ltd., 246 Stuart street, 
Boston, Mass., consulting chemists and bacteriologists, is a 
graduate in chemistry of Tufts College. He has been with his 
present company six years and was formerly a chemist with 
the Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, New York, and the 
Lackawanna Railroad, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Paavo W. Kivi is a graduate engineer of the Technical Uni- 
versity of Finland in 1928. Since then he has been learning 
paper manufacture at Raumo, United and Kajana mills in Fin- 
land. At present Mr. Kivi is studying American mill methods 
in Canada and the United States. 

John A. Meltzer attended the Armour Institute of Technology 
in Chicago. For eleven years he was with the National Aniline 
and Chemical Company in Chicago, but is now in charge of the 
paper mill department of the American Aniline Products Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, California. He is located in Chicago at 
present. 

Roy H. Norris, chemist in charge of the paper testing labora- 
tory of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, 
Massachusetts, is a graduate of Wake Forest College and at- 
tended Harvard University. Mr. Norris has been with the 
Dennison Company for more than thirteen years. 

Douglas E. Read is in charge of technical control at the 
Gatineou, Quebec, mill of the International Paper Company. 
After graduating in chemistry from McGill University in 1923, 
Mr. Read worked first as a chemist for the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Company at East Angus, Quebec, and for two years 
as sulphate mill superintendent at the Camas, Washington, 
mill of the Crown-Willamette Paper Company. 

Alfred A. Richards is chief engineer of Edward Lloyd, Ltd., 
of Sittingbourne, Kent, England, and graduated as a mechanical 
engineer of the Finsbury Technical College, London, England, 
in 1910. 

Oliver O. Roberts, chemist of the Consolidated Paper Com- 
pany, Monroe, Mich., is a graduate in 1929 from Oberlin College. 

Charles A. G. Wade, control stations foreman of the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Company, Kapuskasing, Ont., is a 
graduate of the University of Toronto in 1923. Mr. Wade has 
been at Kapukasing for the past two years and was formerly 
employed by Canada Paper Company, Cupra, Inc., DuPont 
Rayon Company, and the Industrial Rayon Company. 
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General Equipment 

Flow Meters Instrumental in Profit Taking. Reginald Trau- 
schold. Paper Trade J. 89, No. 22, 48-58 (Nov. 28, 1929).—A dis- 
cussion of the practical value of steam flow meters, illustrated by 
examples taken from actual experiences in paper mills——A. P.-C. 

Testing the Hardness of Chilled Cast Iron. Otto Keune, 
Papier-Fabrikant 27, No. 42; 650-653 (Oct. 20, 1929).—It has been 
shown from the numerous hardness tests that the rebound tester, 
the so-called scleroscope, shows not only large variations between 
instruments but also gives poor checks on experiments on chilled 
iron although remarkably enough at the high range of 95 to 100 
degrees gives excellent results on hardened steel. The author also 
describes the Brinell Hardness tester. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of both hardness testers are enumerated and discussed. 
A formula to convert scleroscope readings to degrees hardness 
Brinell is worked out and the author recommends that all readings 
be given in Brinell units. The article gives much data on the 
actual work performed with the testing devices—J. F. O. 

Power Generating and Equipment 


Steam and Power Plants in Paper Mills. A. D. Harrison. 
Harland Engineering Co. of Canada. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 28, 
929-930 (Dec. 19, 1929).—A brief discussion of the advantages of 
installing high-pressure boilers in pulp and paper mills to obtain 
cheap by-product power from the steam required for process and 
for heating and drying. —A.P.-C. 

Effect of Large Boilers at High Capacities in Operating Char- 
acteristics and Investment in Boiler Plants. Frank S. Clark. 
Stone and Webster Eng. Corp. Paper Trade J. 89, No. 25, 65-66 
(Dec. 19, 1929).—This paper treats of the various factors that 
enter into the design of boiler plants, their effect on investment 
costs and on operating characteristics. It traces the development 
of the boiler plant from a number of small units operated at 
moderate capacities to the present plant of a few large units run 
at high rates of evaporation. It gives the conditions that limit 
the sizes and output and shows how, as the demand for larger 
units increases, these conditions have been overcome.—A. P.-C. 

New Power Plant at Waldorf Paper Products Co. Harry E. 
Weston, Paper Industry 11, 1395-1397 (Nov. 1929).—A description 
of the changes recently made in the boiler room and steam power 
plant at the board mill of the Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., showing the benefits derived from the changes.— 
A. P:-C, 

Relative Economy of Pulverized Coal, Oil and Gas as Boiler- 
Plant Fuels. Martin Frisch. Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Paper Trade J. 90, No. 2, 57-65 (Jan. 9, 1930).—The best econ- 
omy attainable with the various fuels at a given cost per fuel 
heat unit depends more,on the fixed and operating costs peculiar 
to each fuel than on the efficiency of the plant with each fuel. In 
general, the greater the net available heat value of the products of 
combustion of the fuel as formed, the greater the economy.—A, 
P.-C. 


Review of Developments in Steam. Generators. Reginald 


Trautschold. Paper Trade J. 89, No. 26, 48-54 (Dec. 26, 1929).— 
A discussion showing the importance of suitable accessories in 
the economical production of steam in modern boiler houses.— 
A. P.-C, 

Steam Power in Paper Mills. A. D. Harrison. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 29, 287-288 (Feb. 20, 1930).—Even where there is an 
abundance of cheap hydro-electric power, by-product power ob- 
tained from process steam by the use of back-pressure turbine 
is advantageous. Though electric power is used in some cases 
for the generation of steam, this is merely temporary, pending 
more profitable disposal of the power thus utilized. Under pres- 
ent conditions it would appear that the most economic boiler pres- 
sure would be from 400 Ibs. for smaller installations to 600 Ibs. 
for the larger ones.—A. P.-C. 

Modern Stoker Fired Steam Generating Units. Joseph G. 
Worker. American Eng. Co., Philadelphia. Paper Trade J. 90, 
No. 8, 140-153 (Feb. 20, 1930).—A discussion of the importance of 
reliability and “use factor” in stoker design, with examples of 
improvements in operating efficiency obtained by remodeling cer- 
tain steam plants.—A. P.-C. 

Modern High Pressure Steam Generation. J. B. Crane. 
Combustion Eng. Corp. New York. Paper Mill 53, No. 8, 74, 76, 
80 (Feb. 22, 1930); Paper Trade J. 90, No. 9, 44-45 (Feb. 27, 
1930).—The experience of the last three years has shown that 
the use of pressures up to 1500 lbs. is practical and efficient, the 
results having verified expectations, and even exceeded them.— 
A. P.-C. 

Vertical Jet Combustion in the Paper Industry. Douglas 
Henderson. Stratton Eng. Corp., New York. Paper Trade J. 90, 
No. 8, 161-171 (Feb. 20, 1930).—A description of the principle 
of the Stratton furnace, with a discussion of its performance and 
merits.—A. P.-C. 

Fuel Economizers Or Air Preheaters. Reginald Trautschold. 
Paper Trade J. 90, No. 10, 48-56 (March 6, 1930).—A discussion 
of the factors to be considered in making a selection —A. P.-C. 

Recent Developments in Stoker Design. H. D. Savage. Com- 
bustion Eng. Corp. Paper Trade J. 90, No. 1, 50-54 (Jan. 2, 1930). 
—A presentation of recent developments in stokers manufactured 
by the firms who are members of the Stoker Mfrs. Assn. for the 
larger size of steam-power boilers have undergone a different de- 
velopment from the smaller stokers. There has been a distinct ad- 
vance in size of stokers, in practical combustion rates, and in the 
convenient arrangement of stokers in general. The problem of 
preheated air, and the development of small stokers for individual 
uses are also presented.—A. P.-C. 

Feed Water Heating Pays Well. Reginald Trautschold. 
Paper Trade J. 89, No. 24, 46-54 (Dec. 12, 1929).—A description 
of the various types of feed water heaters with a discussion of 
their relative merits, more particularly from the standpoint of 
pulp and paper mill boiler house requirements.—A. P.-C. 

High Pressure Steam in the Paper Industry. J. B. Crane. 
Combustion Eng. Corp. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, 67-68, 90, 94 
(Jan. 16, 1930).—A discussion of the advantages of high-pressure 
steam in pulp and paper mills which permits of obtaining cheap 
by-product power from the process steam.—A. P.-C. d 

By-Product Power in the Paper Industry. John Ferguson. 
Ferguson Engineers, Chicago. Paper Industry 11, 1384-1387 
(Nov. 1929).—An outline of some of the possibilities and effic- 
iencies obtainable by the higher class of development of the 
steam power resources within the pulp and paper mill—A. P.-C. 
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Pulverized Coal Firing Applications. Reginald Trautschold. 
Paper Trade J. 89, No. 18, 122-130 (Oct: 31, 1929). —After a dis- 
cussion of the advantages of pulverized coal firing, particularly as 
applied to pulp and paper mill boiler room requirements, some of 
the more important applications of this type of firing in pulp 
and paper mills are described.—A. P.-C. 

High-Pressure Steam Economies. G. H. Suhs. Rhinelander 
Paper Co. Rhinelander, Wis. Paper Industry 11, 1389-1392 (Nov. 
1929). —A description is given of the changes made in 1927 and 
1928 in the boiler room and steam power plant of the Rhinelander 
Paper Co. to meet the increased demands resulting from mill ex- 
pansion, together with actual cost figures showing how the new 
high-pressure power plant effected a saving of $200,000 a year.— 
A. P.-C. 

Trends in Power Plant Development in the United States and 
Europe. C. F. Hirshfield. Detroit Edison Co. Paper Trade J. 
89, No. 26, 59-66 (Dec. 26, 1929).—A survey of development in 
steam power plants, showing the present trends in the United 
States and Europe—A. P.-C. 

Factors Affecting Power Costs. C. F. Hirshfield. Detroit 
Edison Co. Paper Trade J. 89, No. 24, 59-65 (Dec. 12, 1929).—A 
consideration of various factors having to do with investment, 
with the degree of utilization of investment and with operating 
costs.—A. P.-C. 

Good Filtration Pays in Many Ways. Reginald Trautschold. 
Paper Trade J. 90, No. 2, 44-52 (Jan. 9, 1930).—A discussion of 
the importance of proper water filtration in pulp and paper mills 
and of the manner in which filtration should be carried out to 
obtain best results—A. P.-C. 

Modern Semi-Portable Superheated Steam Engines from the 
Paper Trade. K. Heilmann. Paper Maker & Brit. Paper Trade 
J. 78, 367-371 (Oct. 1, 1929)—A brief discussion of the merits 
of this type of engine for pulp and paper mills—A. P.-C. 

Air Heaters Dominate In Heat Reclamation. Reginald 
Trautschold. Paper Trade J. 90, No. 4, 48-54 (Jan. 23, 1930). — 
After a brief discussion of the causes of the extensive adoption 
of air preheating in recent years, the principal types of air heat- 
ers are described.—A. P.-C. 

Central Station Supplies Process Steam and Power to Paper 
Mill in South. William G. Allan. Southeastern Eng. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. Paper Trade J. 90, No. 4, 59-67 (Jan. 23, 1930). 
—A description of the steam-generating and power plant of the 
Scutheastern Production Co., which supplied both power and pro- 
cess steam to the new International Paper Co’s. 100-ton mill at 
Mobile, Ala—A. P.-C. 

Water Purification. J}. W. Berriman. Paper Maker and Brit. 
Paper Trade J. International No., 58-62 (1929).—A discussion and 
description of water purification methods and of the control tests 
used in water purification plants.—A. P.-C. 

Hyé@raulic Ash and Dust Removal in Paper Mills. F. B. 
Allen. Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co., Philadelphia. Paper Trade J. 
90, No. 12, 69-72 (March 20, 1930).—A description of the Hy- 
drojet ash-handling installation in a number of United States 
paper mill boiler plants. The merits of the system are brought 
out.—A. P.-C. 

Steam in Paper Mills. F. E. Winslow and W. C. Newman. 
General Electric Co. Paper Mill 53, No. 11, 10, 12 (March 15, 
1930).—The advantages of replacing obsolete low-pressure steam 
plants by modern high-pressure generators and back-pressure 
turbo-generators are pointed out.—A. P.-C. 

Ash-Handling Problem. Reginald Trautschold. Paper 
Trade J. 90, No. 12, 54-62 (March 20, 1930).—A general review 
of developments to date in ash-handling methods and equipment. 
—A. P.-C. 

Origin and Causes of Electrolytic Gas in Steam from Electric 
Steam Generators. John Campbell and William E. Rogers. In- 
ternational Power and Paper Co. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, 
191-197 (Feb. 6, 1930).—Under certain operating conditions steam 
coming from an electric steam boiler may be contaminated with 
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the steam in the boiler. The gas is not known to be explosiy: 
when diluted with steam under ordinary operating conditions, but 
under such conditions it has been known to corrode iron surfaces 
When the steam condenses and the gas becomes concentrated it 
is very explosive. More gas is given off at high immersions o/ 
the electrode than at low immersions within the range of electrod 
surface tested, when feed water consisting of condensate with 
25 per cent of raw river water make-up is used. When the elec- 
trodes were free from scale and condensate feed water was used 
no electrolytic gas would be detected in the steam coming from 
the boiler. Gradual scaling of the electrodes, due to impure feed 
water, causes a gradual increase in gas formation. No great dif 
ierence in gas formation was noticed when 25-cycle current was 
used as compared with 60-cycle current, with impure feed wate: 
and scaled electrodes. On the other hand, with scaled electrodes 
and pure condensate feed water, very much less gas was produce: 
with 60-cycle current than with 25-cycle current.—A. P.-C. 

Revolutionizing the Belt Drive. Papier-fabrikant 27, No. 46. 
1086-1088 (Nov. 17, 1929).—The excellent properties and ad- 
vantages of the Fabreeka Belt over the others are discussed in 
detail.—J. F. O. 

Heat Economy in the Pulp Industry. von Lassberg. Zell- 
stoff und Papier 9, No. 11, 750 (1929).—In sulphite very litti 
steam is used for power purposes, while steam used for process 
purposes is very much greater. By pre-heated acid, the steam 
used for cooking is reduced one third. The use of high-pressur« 
presses on the machine reduces steam consumption. In bleach- 
ing the steam consumption is greatly reduced by bleaching at 
high density. The Ruth Steam accumulator is an excellent steam 
saving apparatus. On the paper machines there is a saving of steam 
by preheating the air used, with the warm vapors leaving.—I. F. O. 

Measurement of Steam Consumption by the Ring Method. 
Zellstoff und Papier 9, No. 11, 759. (1929) —The method is de- 
scribed in detail as well as the computation from the charts by 
means of the planimeter.—J. F. O. 

Measuring the Power Consumption of a Paper Machine 
Equipped with Roller Bearings. J. Schongut Papier-fabrikant 
27, No. 40, 613-626 (Oct. 6, 1929)—From data obtained, a great 
saving of power using roller bearings in place of the ordinary bab- 
bitt bearings is shown. With babbitt bearings the coefficient of 
friction increases with the r.p.m. while with roller bearings the 
coefficient of friction remains practically the same. The test was 
conducted over a period of five months on a machine driven by 
a single motor. A power saving of from 35 to 42 per cent 
was shown by the use of roller bearings, with machine speeds of 
80 to 240 meters per minute.—J. F. O. 

Cellulose for the Paper Industry. J. Strachan. Paper Maker 
and Brit. Paper Trade J. International No. 91-93 (1929): 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 93, 74-80 (Jan. 3, 1930).—An outline 
is given of the sources of cellulose for paper making, and the 
various pulping processes are very briefly described. Of the more 
recently suggested processes, that in which neutral sodium sul- 
phite is used is the most promising, sodium sulphite having little 
or no degrading effect on cellulose at moderate cooking tempera- 
tures. Efficient recovery of the black liquor, however, is diffi- 
cult. Electrical conditions have a marked effect on digestion pro- 
cesses in general, and by the application of very small electrical 
charges from an outside source satisfactory digestion may be 
accomplished at lower temperatures and with a reduced consump- 
tion of chemicals.—A. P.-C. 

New Pacific Coast Paper Mill. Anon. Paper Industry 11, 
1398-1399. (Nov. 1929).—A description of the construction and 
operation of the Grays Harbor w’ulp and Paper Co.’s mill at 
Hoquiam, Wash.—A. P.-C. 

Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co. Means Much to Northern 
Ontario. Anon. Pulp and Paper Mag. Can. 28, 739-748, 755- 
764 (Nov. 14, 1929).—A description of the Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Co’s. 550-ton news print mill, at Kapuskasing, Ont., 
and hydro-electric power plant at Smoky Falls —A. P.-C. 
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Grays Harbor’s Mill Has Unique Features. Anon. Paper 
‘rade J. 89, No. 18, 92, 94 (Oct. 31, 1929).—A brief description 
if the news print mill of the Grays Harbor Corp., at Hoquiam, 
Wash.—A. P.-C. 

Largest Paper Machine in the United States in Operation. 
\1on. Paper Trade J. 89, No. 18, 98-102 (Oct. 31, 1929).—A de- 
scription of the 200-ton kraft mill of the National Paper Products 
Co., at Port Townsend, Wash.—A. P.-C. 

Celotex Installs Another Big Board Machine. Anon. Paper 
Trade J. 89, No. 18, 104, 106 (Oct. 31, 1929).—A brief descrip- 
tion of the manufacture of semi-rigid cane fiber board at the 
Marrero, La., mill of the Celotex Co.—A. P.-C. 

Crown Willamette Expands Mill at Camas. Anon. Paper 
Trade J. 89, No. 18, 108-114 (Oct. 31, 1929).—A description of im- 
provements being made at the Camas, Wash., mill of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Co.—A. P.-C. 

Manufacturing Developments in Coast Mills. R. G. Macdon- 
ald. Paper Trade J. 89, No. 18, 45-46 (Oct. 31, 1929).—A survey 
of the improvements and developments that have been effected in 
equipment and processing during the past year or two in the 
pulp and paper mills of Washington, Oregon and British Columbia 
—A, P.-C. 

Mersey News Print Mills is Ideally Located. Anon. Paper 
Trade J. 89, No. 18, 64-65 (Oct. 31, 1929).—A brief description of 
the new mill of the Mersey Paper Co., at Liverpool, N. S.— 
\. P.-C. 

New Kraft Mill at Mobile, Alabama, to Start Soon. Anon. 
Paper Trade J. 89, No. i8, 56 (Oct. 31, 1929) —A brief descrip- 
tion of the International Paper Co.‘s new mill at Mobile, Ala., 
which will have a daily capacity of 200 tons of sulphate pulp and 
175 tons of kraft wrapping and bag papers.—A. P.-C. 

A. P. W. Paper Co. Installs New Fourdrinier. Anon. Paper 
Trade J. 89, No. 18, 67-69 (Oct. 31, 1929).—A brief description 
of the Pusey and Jones 76-inch, high speed tissue paper machine 
installed at the beginning of 1929 in the Albany, N. Y., plant of 
the A. P. W. Paper Co—A. P.-C. 

Bellingham Mill Additions Double Capacity. Anon. Paper 
Trade J. 89, No. 18, 70-71 (Oct. 31, 1929)—A brief description 
of the additions made in 1928 to the San Juan Division of the 
Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co.—A. P.-C. 

Howard Smith Mill Adds New Boiler Plant. Anon. Paper 
Trade J. 89, No. 18, 72-73 (Oct. 31, 1929).—A brief description of 
the new boiler plant installed during the winter of 1928-29 at the 
Cornwall Division of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd.—A. 
P<. 

Fraser Companies’ Developments Progressing Rapidly. Anon. 
Paper Trade J. 89, No. 18, 74-82 (Oct. 31, 1929).—A brief de- 
scription of the Fraser Companies’ pulp mill at Edmundston, N. 
B., and paper mill at Madawaska, Me.—A. P.-C. 

Champion Coated Builds Huge Power Plant. Anon. Paper 
Trade J. 89, No. 18, 84-90 (Oct. 31, 1929).—A description of the 
improvements and additions made during the past year at the 
Hamilton, Ohio, plant of the Champion Coated Paper Co.— 
A, P.-C, 

Along the Canada-United States Border. Harry E. Weston. 
Paper Industry 11, 1574-1582 (Dec. 1929).—A description of the 
mills of the Fraser Companies, Ltd., at Edmundston, N. B., and 
Madawaska, Me.—A. P.-C. 

Profits by Sorting and Cleaning. Anon. Paper Industry 11. 
1584-1589 (Dec., 1929) A description of the equipment recently 
installed by the Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich., for un- 
loading, sorting, cleaning and storing mixed waste papers, which 
has resulted in decreasing production costs without loss in quality 
of the finished product—A. P.-C. 

Insulating Board from Straw. Albert G. Gibson. Stewart 
Inso Board Co., St. Joseph, Mo. End. Eng. Chem. 22, 223-226 
(March 1930).—A description of the plant of the Stewart Inso 
Board Co., which makes from straw a board product similar to 
the boards manufactured from wood waste or bagasse.—A. P.-C. 
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Saguenay to Make Another Million. Anon. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 29, 321-324, 338. (Feb. 27, 1930).—A description of the pro- 
posed 1,000,000-horse-power development at Chute a Caron and 
Shipshaw, on the Saguenay River.—A. P.-C. 

Bibliography of Paper Making for 1929. Clarence J. West. 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C., Paper Trade J. 
90, No. 8, 197-259 (Feb. 20, 1930).—A classified list of articles on 
pulp and paper making published in 1929.—A. P.-C. 

Childhood of Paper Making, As Illustrated by Kashmiri 
Methods of the Present Day. W. Raitt. Paper Maker and 
Brit. Paper Trade J. 79, 149-155 (Feb. 1, 1930).—A description 
of present-day paper making in Kashmir.—A. P.-C. 

Proposed Standard Method of Measuring, Sampling and Ana- 
lyzing White and Waste Waters. A. W. Pesch. Paper Mill 
53, No. 8, 82, 84, 94, 96, 100 (Feb. 22, 1930); Paper Trade J. 90, 
No. 9, 40-42 (Feb. 27, 1930).—Detailed instructions are given re- 
garding the proper method of determining white water losses, 
comprising measurement of white water volume, sampling of 
white water, determination of total, fixed and volatile suspended 
solids, determination of total, fixed and volatile dissolved solids, 
and manner of reporting results. The primary object of the 
method is to’ induce the different mills to employ substantially 
the same procedures and report their findings in standard terms. 
-—A,. P.-C. 

Developments in White Water Utilization. C. M. Baker. 
American Paper and Pulp Assn. Paper Mill 53, No. 8, 86, 88, 92 
(Feb. 22, 1930) ; Paper Trade J. 90, No. 9, 42-43 (Feb. 27, 1930).— 
The more recent developments in white water utilization confirm 
the practicability and economy of the closed or substantially 
closed system, and examples are given of successful applications 
in mills making various grades of paper. The procedure to be 
followed in closing the system is briefly outlined.—A. P.-C. 

Report on the Fundamental Work Carried Out in the Last 
Three Years in the Department of Industrial and Cellulose 
Chemistry. Harold Hibbert, McGill University, Montreal. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, 179-182 (Feb. 6, 1930).—An outline of 
the results which have been obtained during the last tnree years 
on the physical and chemical properties of the material used in 
the sulphite process, on the nature of the changes taking place 
during the manufacture of sulphite pulp, and in the work on cellu- 
lose and related compounds. The programme of the work to be 
carried out in 1930 is outlined—A. P.-C. 

New Development in Roof Construction. A. B. Shenk. Fed- 
eral Cement Tile Co., Chicago. Paper Industry 11, 1406 (Nov. 
1929) —A brief discussion of the merits of Haydite concrete 
slabs, particularly for the construction of paper mill roofs. They 
are made by substituting the Haydite for sand and gravel, or 
stone, as an aggregate. The two chief qualities of the new prod- 
uct are lightness (about 33 per cent lighter than ordinary con- 
crete) and low thermal conductivity (about 25 per cent of that 
of ordinary concrete).—A. P.-C. 

Cutting Out Fiber Losses. Aubrey T. Taylor. Bedford Pulp 
and Paper Co., Big Island, Va. Paper Industry 11, 1779-1780 (Jan. 
1930).—An outline of the methods used at the Big Island mill 
of the Bedford Pulp and Paper Co. to reduce fiber losses, and 
of the savings thus effected—A. P.-C. 

Utilization of Pulp and Paper Mill Wastes. C. M. Baker. 
American Paper and Pulp Association. Paper' Trade | 89, No. 
23, 69-89 (Dec. 5, 1929).—A brief discussion of the problem of 
disposing of sulphite waste liquor, of lime sludge from the sul- 
phate process, and especially of the reduction of fiber losses by 
proper-neutralization of white water—A. P.-C. 

Equipment and Research Work of the Bureau of Standards 
Paper Mill. Merle B. Shaw. U.S. Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paper Trade J. 89, No. 19, 60-63 (Nov. 7, 1929).— 
A brief illustrated description of the laboratory and semi-commer- 
cial equipment of the experimental paper mill at the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, together with a list of the reports published (ref- 
erences not given) on the research work done during the past few 


years —A. P.-C. 
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What Research Has Done in Paper Making and Using. J. 

N. Stephenson. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 28,797-798,810,812 (Nov. 
21, 1929).—An address.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Activities of the Bureau of Standards. B. W. Scrib- 
ner. U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. Paper 
Trade J. 89, No. 20, 57-59 (Novy. 14, 1929).—An outline of the 
functions and organization of the U. S. Bureau of Standards as 
a whole, and of the recent researches and those proposed for the 
near future of the Paper Section of the Bureau.—A. P.-C. 

Looking Forward to Better Forest Utilization. C. P. Win- 
slow. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Paper Trade 
J. 90, No. 7, 47-52 (Feb. 13, 1930).—An outline and discussion 
of some immediate problems, in widely different fields, showing 
the need for scientific research in forest products and its relation 
to industrial life and general welfare. The subjects dealt with 
are: wood in small houses and farm structures, paper from Doug- 
las fir and other western woods, naval stores, possibilities of lig- 
nin, structure, composition and properties of wood, harvesting 
and selection of the material, characteristic defects, lumber sea- 
soning, modifications (painting, preservation, etc.) and conversion 
into pulp products.—A.P.-C. 

United States Patents on Paper Making. Fourth Quarter, 
1929. Clarence J. West, National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Paper Trade J. 90, No. 6, 74-75 (Feb. 6, 1930).—A 
compilation, in chronological order, of United States patents re- 
lating to pulp and paper making issued during Oct., Nov. and 
Dec., 1929.—A. P.-C. 

Fundamental Research and the Paper Industry. T. Trevor 
Potts. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 93, 426-432 (Jan. 31, 1930).—A 
discussion showing the necessity for more systematic assimilation 
on the part of the paper industry of those discoveries of a funda- 
mental nature, particularly in the realms of pure chemistry and 
physics, which very often do not appear of immediate practical 
importance.—A. P.-C. 

Statistics Over the German Paper Industry. Papier-fabrikant 
27, No. 41, 959-960 (1929) —The central committee of the paper, 
board, pulp and ground wood industries have recently made pub- 
lic interesting figures over the industry, besides accurate informa- 
tion on the import and export for the years 1926 to 1928.—J. F.-O. 

Darmstadt Plan of Study for the School Year 1929 to 1930. 
Papier-fabrikant 46:716 (1929).—J. F. O. 

Early Growth of the Ground Wood Industry. W. Sembritski. 
Papier-fabrikant 46:715 (1929).—J. F. O. 

Two-Sidedness in Printing Papers. Harry S. Spencer. Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Beauharnois, Que. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 28, 
825-826 (Nov. 28, 1929).—An explanation of the causes of two- 
sidedness in paper.—A. P.-C. 

Technical Control in the Paper Mill as to Cost. G. F. En- 
derlein. Mosinee Paper Mills, Mosinee, Wis. Paper Trade J. 
89, No. 19, 69-70 (Nov. 7, 1929).—An outline of the technical 
control which should be carried out in sulphate pulp and paper 
mills.—A. P.-C. 

News Print and Ink Penetration. H. Andrews. Powell River 
Co., Lid., Powell River, B. C. Paper Trade J. 89, No. 22, 63-64 
(Nov. 28, 1929); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 28, 971-972, 992 (Dec. 
26, 1929).—A discussion of the chief factors of paper quality 
and ink quality governing good printing on news print. The 
chief variables in the marufacture of news print affecting the 
printing quality are groundwood freeness, moisture content of 
the finished paper, calendering and per cent sulphite; from the 
standpoint of ink, the properties which come into play are co- 
efficient Sf viscosity, fineness and per cent of carbon black— 
A. P.-C. 

Deterioration of Paper. W. F. Hoffman and S. R. Olsen. 
The Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn. Paper Trade J. 90, 
No. 8, 171, 173 (Feb. 20; 1930).—From a brief review of the litera- 
ture on the effects of acidity on the permanence of paper, it is 
considered that if a “permanent” paper is.to be manufactured, the 
active acidity of the paper as measured empirically must not be 
greater than that represented by about pH 48 or 5.0. There are 
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furnishes cannot be recommended. This should be worked out in 
each mill for the particular type of paper manufactured. Bib- 
liography of 17 references.—A. P.-C. 

Pitch Troubles. G. J. C. Potter. Forest Products Labora- 
tories, Montreal. Research Notes 2, 45-47 (1929); Pulp Paper 
Mag. Con. 29, 363-364, 378 (March 6, 1930). A review of the 
literature, with bibliography of 15 references——A. P.-C. 

Duty of the Operating Men and Their Means of Control. Carl 
Strobach. Wochenblatt fur Papierfabrikation 60, No. 44, 1361 
(1929).—Complete instruction and information for the starting 
up of a paper machine. Deviation in the weight of paper fol- 
lows with stream variation —J. F.-O. 


Packing of Moist Wood Pulp in Bales. Olaf Johansen in 
Risor, Norway. Finnish pat. 12,508, May 11, 1927.—In order to 
hinder or prevent the cutting of the packing wires and to pre- 
vent the formation of fungus growth, layers of metallic material 
in the form of wires or bands are arranged in the longitudinal 
direction of the bales—A. P.-C. 


Containers 

Waterproof Wrapped Tubes. Arthur S. O’Neil and Albert J. 
Hindrichs assignors to Western Cartridge Co. U. S. pat. 1,729,650, 
Oct. 1, 1929.—A web of absorbent material such as paper is treated 
with an absorbable paste, rolled into a tube, and waterproofing 
material such as oil or varnish is applied to the surface of the 
tube before the paste has become absorbed, in order to facilitate 
impregnation by the waterproofing material.—A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of Impregnated Paper Sacks. A. Holter. Eng. 
pat. 307,005, June 12, 1928—Bags for cement, fertilizers, etc., are 
made from a number of superimposed paper webs, which are im- 
pregnated by moistening adjacent sheets with substances reacting 
to form insoluble products, e. g., soaps or glue on the one hand, 
and aluminum salts on the other, or with a single solution com- 
prising a mixture of these substances ——A.P.-C. 

Molded Fiber Articles. Meyrl M. Frost. U. S. pat. 1,726,818, 
Sept. 3, 1929—An aqueous fibrous pulp is mixed with an adhesive 
such as rosin soap and water is expressed. The material is mold- 
ed under high pressure, dried and then impregnated with molten 
sulphur by vacuum and pressure treatment. Articles such as chair 
seats or boxes may be made in this manner.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Bottles. W. Dautwitz. Eng. pat. 308,343, March 22, 
19?8.—Bottles and other articles molded by “couching”, wood pulp 
or paper pulp are strengthered and rendered impermeable to air 
and liquids by impregnating with glue, which may then be treated 
with a hardening or coagulating agent.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Containers for Foods. Carleton Ellis assignor to Ellis- 
Foster Co. U. S. pats. 1,739,580 to 1, 739,582, Dec. 17, 1929.—No. 
1,739,580—Paper is treated with oxidized wax such as blown paraf- 
fin wax and petroleum oil and the treated , aper may be used for 
making containers for foods. No. 1,739,581 relates to hood caps 
for bottles, formed of paper containing high melting point, quick- 
setting wax material such as milled carnauba wax. No. 1,739,582 
relates to bottle closure disks composed of cellulose fiber and dis- 
persed milled paraffin wax, of 30 to 40 points thickness, suitable 
for use with milk bottles.—A. P.-C. 

Molded Receptacles Formed from Paper Pulp. W. Dautwitz. 
Eng. pat. 311,415, May 11, 1928—The material is rendered acid- 
and alkali-resistant by incorporating with various appropriate neu- 
tralizing agents (depending on the particular use for which the 
receptacles are intended) such as paraffin or a fat or wax emulsi- 
fied with acetic, lactic or boric acid. Latex or a similar material 
is also preferably added to the composition used.—A.P.-C. 


Miscellaneous Products 
* Cellulose Compounds for Use in the Manufacture of Trans- 
parent Paper and Artificial Silk. C. Ruzicka. Eng. pat. 321,521. 
Oct. 5, 1928.—Cotton cellulose, wood cellulose, or the like is in- 
timately mixed with phenol, or a soap-forming fatty acid or resin, 
and is then treated with strong alkali solution, e. g. caustic soda 
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solution (specific gravity 1.56), and left to ripen at the ordinary 
temperature for a period varying from a few hours to a month or 
more. The mass is then dissolved by churning in caustic soda 
solution of specific gravity 1.18, optionally with addition of carbon 
disulphide to facilitate dissolution. The resulting cellulose solution 
when precipitated with, for instance 15% sulphuric acid, gives 
products (apparently esters of cellulose with fatty or resin acids) 
which are particularly suitable for artificial filaments or films which 
require to show resistance to water. Suitable proportions are 162 
parts of cellulose, 57 parts of castor oil fatty acids, and 288 parts 
by weight of caustic soda solution (specific gravity 1.36), with a 
ripening time of one month at 15.5°C. Hardening agents, such as 
formaldehyde, may be used at any stage of the process —A.P.-C. 

Artificial Leather Sheeting and Method of Making the Same. 
—Thomas G. Richards, assignor to Dispersions Process, Inc. U. 
S. pat. 1,731,754, Oct. 15, 1929—An aqueous stock comprising fiber 
and rubber coagulated thereon is made into a sheet on a cylinder 
machine. A reinforcing fabric is progressively superimposed on 
and pressed into the sheet while wet, and the reinforced sheet is 
then dried.—A.P.-C, 

Conditioning Cellulose for the Production of Derivatives Such 
as Nitro-Cellulose. George A. Richter, Milton O. Schur and 
Royal H. Rasch assignors to Brown Co. U. S. pats. 1,729,628 and 
1,729,629, Oct. 1, 1929.—No. 1,729,628—Wood pulp is beaten to 
about the slowness of pulp used in bond paper manufacture pre- 
liminary to its conversion into derivatives such as nitro-cellulose 
for films, lacquers, rayon, etc., etc. The preliminary treatment 
serves to facilitate production of “lower” nitrated cellulose of de- 
sired properties. No. 1,729,629 specifies removing fine, short and 
broken fibers from pulp, deresinifying and cleansing the removed 
material and nitrating—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Waterproof Vulcanized Fiber. J. Y. Johnson, 
from I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. Eng. pat. 316,700, 


May 11, 1928—Vulcanized fiber is impregnated with aqueous solu- 
tions of substances capable of giving resinous condensation prod- 


ucts, e. g., phenol or its homologues and formaldehyde, and for- 


mation of the resin is effected within the mass by means of heat. 
—A.P.-C, 


Molded Products 


Production of Fiber Articles. Méeyrl M. Frost. U. S. pats. 
1,735,426 to 1,735,429, Nov. 12, 1929—No. 1,735,426—A pulp is 
formed of finely divided fiber such as wood pulp or rag fiber and 
water, rosin soap is mixed with the pulp, water is expressed un- 
der high pressure and the molded articles formed are impregnated 
with a solution of pine oil and banana oil. No. 1,735,427 describes 
the admixture of an aqueous pulp with an adhesive such as rosin 
soap followed by expression and molding under high pressure, 
drying and impregnation with a solution of 6 parts of sulphur, 3 
parts of rosin and 1 part of paraffin. No. 1,735,428 relates to mix- 
ing rosin soap with an aqueous pulp, expressing and molding un- 
der high pressure, and impregnating with shellac and borax after 
drying. No. 1,735,429 specifies mixing the aqueous pulp with 
casein and borax, pressing and drying and treating ‘the molded 
production with formaldehyde. Processes such as are described 
are suitable for the manufacture of doors, boxes, chairs, etc.— 


A.P.-C, 

Method of Making Depressed Dehydrated Cellulose Sheets. 
Albert W. Morris assignor to George E. Coglens. U. S. pat. 1, 
739,766, Dec. 17, 1929.—Wet cellulose material is compressed to 
form a sheet, and an electric current is passed through the sheet 
from one face to the other by means of electrodes which have the 
shape desired for the sheet and which are maintained in firm 


contact with the opposite faces of the sheet during the drying — 
A.P.-C. 


Fabrics 

Paper Fabrics. C. F. Burgess. Laboratories, Inc. Eng. pat. 
317,330.—Water-absorbent fabrics, suitable for wash cloths, towels, 
napkins, etc. made of unwoven fibers, such as wood pulp, and 


(Continued) 
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washable without disintegration, are obtained by using a discon- 
tinuous coating of a cellulose ester, ether, or other compound to 
bind the fibers together, the cellulose being subsequently regenerat- 
ed so that the fibers are held together by an insoluble mass of 
regenerated cellulose. Long-fiber stock is preferable and thin 
sheets are made. The discontinuous coating may he 
formed in lines, which may be either straight or curved, and done 
on one or both sides of the sheet. Where viscose is used, the 
regeneration may be effected by first using a 1 to 2% solution of 
sulphuric acid to which 15 to 20% of sodium sulphate has been 
added, or an ammonium sulphate bath and a bath of a mineral acid 
used separately. This treatment is followed by a 0.2% caustic soda 
bath, washing, bleaching in a sodium hypochlorite bath contain- 
ing 0.1 to 0.2% available chlorine, and 0.5 to 0.1% hydrochloric 
acid bath, washing, and softening in a bath containing glycerine, 
soap, oil, etc. For heavier fabrics, two or more of the thin sheets 
are combined together, the cellulose ester, ether, or other com- 
pounds acting as an adhesive.—A.P.-C. 


Miscellaneous 


Paper Felt. H. R. Williams. Eng. pat. 316,191—A web of 
wood pulp is fed to a serrated feed roller and curved guide and 
presented by them to a carding roll rotating in a casing. Unopened 
pieces of material are removed from the carding roll and returned 
to the web-feeding belt. The carded material is withdrawn by 
suction from the casing through a duct which becomes narrower 
and shallower at its discharge end to accelerate the flow of ma- 
terial to a forming belt, which runs over a suction box and below 
a dome-shaped box from which the air is withdrawn. To aid in 
passing forward the web thus formed, it passes between rolls at 
the discharge end of the suction box. A web of paper is passed 
over a gumming roll and applied to the lower surface of the 
formed web. Fibers adhering to the forming belt are removed 
by a brush, withdrawn by a fan, and passed back to the casing to 
mingle with the fibers from the carding roll. The upper surface 
ot the formed web is sprayed with adhesive, and a paper web is 
applied and pressed against it—A.P.-C. 

Printer Versus Paper. E. A. Dawe. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 92, 1736-1742 (Nov. 15): 1842-1846 (Nov. 22, 1929).—A dis- 
cussion of the properties and defects of paper from the standpoint 
of the printer, and of their prevention or cure.—A.P.-C. 

Manufacture and Uses of Paper Goods in America. Lynn B. 
Case. John Waldron Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 93, 452-458 (Feb. 7, 1930).—A brief outline of some 
of the numerous new methods of converting paper which have 
been recently developed, and improvements in old methods.— 
A.P.-C. 

Conditioning of Paper in the Printing Industry. M. Meunier. 
Papier 32, 1189-1190 (Nov. 1929).—In conditioning paper, particu- 
larly for printing in two or more colors, the essential requirement 
is that the moisture content of the paper should be in equilibrium 
with the atmospheric humidity. A simple and inexpensive method 
of doing this consists in hanging the sheets on clips attached to 
a conveyor near the ceiling, thus taking no valuable floor space 
and not interfering with the machines; such a system can readily 
be designed to meet various conditions, and is cheaper and ‘in 
many cases as satisfactory as humidity control systems.—A. P.-C. 

Method of Making Stereotype Mats. Arlie W. Schorger 
assignor to C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,720,243, 
July 9, 1929.—Sulphite or equivalent pulp may be subjected to a 
bleaching operation previous to cooking with alkali as this facili- 
tates purification. After suitable washing the pulp is subjected to 
cooking in an alkali solution to remove a large proportion of the 
remaining impurities, especially those that are gelatinized readily. 
With an easy-bleaching sulphite pulp, cooking may be carried out 
with 10% of the caustic soda (on the weight of the pulp) either 
at atmospheric pressure or at 5 to 20 pounds, and until the liquor 
is no longer alkaline to litmus. The fibers are mixed with a 
suitable filler and made into mats of the desired thickness, usually 
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0.030 inch. The mat is preferably built up in several layers to 
give greater uniformity and strength—A.P.-C. 

Artificial Timber. Arthur E. Millington assignor to Fir-Tex 
Insulating Board Co., U. S. pat. 1,742,410, Jan. 7, 1930.—Loose wood 
fibers are saturated with hot coal-tar-creosote oil and compressed 
in an unheated press.—A.P.-C. 

Wood Pulp Sheets. O. Kayser. Eng. pat. 316,224.—Sheets 
suitable for artificial wood and capable of use as a base for veneers 
are formed from wood pulp with or without the use of binders 
or fillers, the pulp in a comparatively viscous condition being fed 
positively to a sieve or filter roll under suction great enough to 
cause a proportion of the fibers to stand on end and so produce 
more complete felting. The felting may be assisted by the use 
of an agitator or shaker immediately preceding the sieve surface. 
When a layer of the required thickness is obtained, it is removed 
from the suction surface, passed through felt-covered rolls to ab- 
sorb the remaining moisture, then cut into sheets and dried — 
A.P.-C. 

General Equipment 


Saving Steam by Use of Heat Exchangers. D. K. Dean. 
Foster Wheeler Corp. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 28, 704-704 (Nov. 7, 
1929) :—Paper Industry 11, 1773-1774 (Jan. 1930).—A brief illus- 
trated description of the new heat exchanger developed by Foster 
Wheeler Corp., and particularly suitable for mills working up 
waste papers. The method, which has been successfully operated 
for nearly a year, employs the principle of flash evaporation. 
Water and pure water vapor only are used in the heat transfer 
apparatus, and the heat exchange takes place in a direct contact 
heater so that there are no tubes to be kept clean or to leak.— 
A.P.-C 

Longevity for Machine Parts. Anon. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 92, 1106-1110 (Sept. 27, 1929) —A brief discussion of the mer- 
its of fescolizing, which consists in electroplating in the cold with 
nickel, chromium, cadmium, copper, cobalt, iron, lead or zinc, or 
either ferrous or non-ferrous metals and alloys, and which is 
claimed to give an unstrippable, cohesive, adhesive deposit, which 
becomes an integral part of the base metal. It is claimed to be 
highly suitable for the protection of paper mill equipment against 
corrosion and wear.—A.P.-C. 


Heating Apparatus for Paper Mill Surge Tanks. 


Simzer. 


Edgar 
U. S. pat. 1,731,506, Oct. 15, 1929—A cable extends ver- 
tically in the surge tank and is anchored at its end. A float 
construction is provided having a tube extending through it and 
receiving the cable so that the float is free to move up and 
down vertically with the rise and fall of the water in the tank. 
A number of electrical heating elements are provided, which 
project outwardly from the bottom of the float so as to be sub- 
merged in the water.—A.P.-C. 

Couplings and Clutches Important Factors in Economical Mill 
Operation. Reginald Trautschold. Paper Trade J. 89, No. 20, 
46-50 (Nov. 14, 1929).—A general discussion of the functions and 
importance of coupling and clutches in power transmission — 
A.P.-C. 

Proper Selection and Protection of Motors. H. L. Smith, 
General Electric Co. Pulp and Paper Mag. Can. 28, 707-710 (Nov. 
7, 1929).—A discussion of the different types of electric motors 
from the standpoint of speed and of the means of overload pro- 
tection indicating the considerations to be taken into consideration 
in selecting a motor for a given service.—A.P.-C. 

Electrical Equipment for the Miamisburg Paper Co. J. S. 
Erichson, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Paper Mill 52, No. 
45, 2 (Nov. 9, 1929).—A brief description of the new electrical 
equipment recently installed at the plant of the Miamisburg Paper 
Co. for changing over from steam to electric drive —A.P.-C. 

Maintenance of Motors in Paper Mills. H. W. Reding, West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 28, 865-867 (Dec. 
5, 1929).—A brief discussion of the care required to increase the 
life and usefulness of electric motors —A.P.-C. 

Application of Electrical Power in Paper Mills. James R. 
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Happer. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 93, 562-568, 618,620 (Feb, 
14, 1930).—A discussion of the speed requirements (particularly 
variations in speed) of paper mill machinery, bringing out the 
superiority of direct over alternating current. The much greater 
use of alternating current is doubtless due to greater simplicity 
and lower upkeep of both generators and motors, and to the im- 
practicability of generating and collecting direct current at high 
voltage for transmission and application.—A.P.-C. 

Natural Draught Ventilation. M. T. Newall. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 92, 2310-2322 (Dec: 27, 1929) ; 93, 18-26 (Jan. 3), 130- 
136, 145-150 (Jan 10, 1930).—A discussion of the specifications of 
an ideal natural draught ventilator and of the various factors and 
conditions which must be taken into consideration.—A.P.-C. 

Application of Electric Motors to the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
H. E. Stafford. Paper Industry 11, 1375-1379 (Nov.), 1570-1571, 
1573 (Dec. 1929); 1751-1751-1756 (Jan. 1930).—A discussion of 
the power requirements of the various branches and departments of 
of the pulp and paper industry and the types of motors best 
adapted for each—A.P.-C. 

Power Economy on Breaker Beater. Harry W. Motter 
Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. Paper Industry 11, 1407 (Nov. 1929). 
—A discussion of the advantages of synchronous motors for driv- 
ing breaker beaters, the severe starting torque being provided for 
by means of a special starting winding.—A.P.-C. 

Electrification in Paper Mills in 1929. S. A. Staege. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Paper Mill 53, No. 8, 175 (Feb. 22, 
1930).—A brief survey of the more important developments in 
electrical equipment for paper mills: Westinghouse carbon pile 
type section speed regulator for paper machine section control, 
multiple motor winder drive with generator braking and auto- 
matic tension regulation, cylinder paper machine drive with indi- 
vidual motors for each cylinder mold and primary press—A.P.-C. 

Apparatus for Agitating Paper Pulp. Joseph E. Bond. U. S. 
pats. 1,737,699 to 1,737,705, Dec. 3, 1929.—No. 1,737,699—Agitation 
is obtained by circulating the stock from the tank, through a pump 
and back into the tank, the discharge pipe of the pump extending 
around the outside of the tank and being provided with a num- 
ber of discharge nozzles spaced at intervals, projecting through 
the walls of the tank, and directed to discharge the pulp laterally 
toward the center of the tank. No. 1,737;700—The tank is circu- 
lar and has a generally volute-shaped wall connected to the tank 
wall at one end and terminating near the center of the tank at its 
other end. Agitation is obtained by means of a pump which 
takes the stock at the center of the tank and discharges it near 
the outer wall, at its junction with the volute wall. No. 1,737,701— 
The tank is provided with a pair of longitudinal baffles to divide 
the tank into three compartments which are in communication at 
one end of the tank. The stock. is pumped out from the middle 
compartment and discharged back into the two outer compart- 
ments. No. 1,737,702—A tank of substantially equal length and 
breadth is provided with two baffle walls, connected to one end 
of the tank and spaced from the other end wall. A transverse 
deflector is disposed across the end of each of the baffle walls. 
Circulation is produced by two pumps, having their inlets connected 
to the two outer compartments, and both discharging into the 
middle compartment. ‘No. 1,737,703—The tank is relatively long 
and narrow. The circulating pump is placed at one end, has the 
inlet connected to the bottom of the tank, while its discharge pipe 
extends longitudinally and substantially the entire length of the 
tank, ending near the top of the tank. No. 1,737,704—A relatively 
long and narrow tank is divided by a longitudinal baffle wall into 
two compartments communicating at their ends. Stock is 
pumped out of one compartment, at a point near the mid- 
dle, and is returned to the other compartment also at the mid- 
dle. No. 1,737,705—A cylindrical, horizontally placed tank has a 
transverse baffle extending longitudinally and ending short of one 
end of the tank. At the end of the baffle is a deflector and at the 
opposite end of the tank is a pump which has its inlet near the 
lower level at one side of the baffle and its outlet at a higher level 
on the other side of the baffle—A.P.-C. 
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The Accountant as a Profit Increaser as Well 
as a Profit Stater.° 


By J. P. Jordan 


The subject of this paper is “The Accountant as a Profit 
Increaser as Well as a Profit Stater.” This subject was chosen 
on account of the fact that we are being forced in all our present- 
day business transactions to measure the effectiveness of every 
dollar spent in terms of what it is producing to help the business 
to be more successful, this success being usually rated in earnings. 

There is not the slightest intention in any way to depreciate 
the necessity and value of stating profits correctly. On account 
oi the fact that there are so many in this world who will 
deliberately mis-state facts, there has grown up a well warranted 
custom whereby certified public accountants should certify to the 
correct stating of profits, capital value, and everything else in 
connection with a complete set of statements of everything 
necessary properly to set forth the standing of any business 
institution. Anything said in this paper is not intendec in any 
way to minimize the necessity of correct stating of profits and 
of the standing of a company as to its assets and _ liabilities. 
But, like everything else in this life, there is always something 
else that we can do to make ourselves bigger, broader and better, 
and it is what public accountants can do to make themselves 
more valuable that we shall discuss in this paper. 

Doubtless many will say that a public accountant is not called 
upon to comment on organization, personnel, methods or anything 


of that sort. That might be so, because in most cases a client 


“would not consider that he knew anything about it, and I guess 


in many such cases the client might be about right. It is for us, 
however, to discuss how this situation may be changed with profit 
not only to the clients, but much more so to public accountants 
themselves. 

I want to review five points which, to my mind, have a very 
distinct bearing on the success of business. 


1. Leadership 

No business can hope to be successful without proper leader- 
ship. I do not believe it necessary to discuss this point, as I 
think everyone will agree with this statement. But perhaps some 
of you may ask what leadership has to do with the public account- 
ant. My answer to this is that the accountant can have a lot 
to do with it. Admittedly an accountant who is a pure dyed-in- 
the-wool, non-reading figure merchant, will know nothing about 
what I am saying. But an accountant of the class which I believe 
is in the majority today is in a strategic position to know a good 


*A paper trae at the annual meeting of the American Inst. ot 
Accountants, Colorado Springs, Sept. 1930. Journal of Accountancy. 


deal about the results accomplished by the chief executives oi 
the company, on account of the contact which he has at stated 
intervals with men down the line of the organization. As a 
result of this he has a wonderful opportunity to judge how the 
leadership of the chief executives as well as the junior executives 
is succeeding in preserving and building up the morale of a 
company. 


Furthermore, any outstanding public accountant invariably 
meets many executives who would, if they could, impose on the 
accountant a misrepresentation of the affairs of the company. 
I have known of many executives who have gone to the extreme 
of trying to induce the accountant to certify to figures to which 
no upstanding public accountant could possibly subscribe. Of 
course, outstanding cases of a flagrant nature are few and far 
between. But there are many cases where, in what might be 
termed minor situations, executives try to put across things which 
they should not attempt with a public accountant. In all such 
cases the public accountant has a wide open opportunity to preach 
business ethics, to argue with the executive that he can not afford 
to do such things; that any actions of proposed sort are bound 
to become boomerangs, even ‘within the executive’s own organ- 
ization, with results which are bound in time to break down 
the morale. Of course, it takes tact and diplomacy to talk this 
way to such executives; but it is one of the opportunities for 
the public acccountant to raise the standard of business, in general, 
and of any company which may have such executives at the top. 


Executives of companies are quite justified in talking more, 
confidentially with public accountants than they would perhaps 
wish to talk with anyone within their own organization. This 
is brought about by the fact that the public accountant is supposed 
to represent the nth degree of confidence. Furthermore, he is 
supposed to be in contact with so many businesses that it is natural 
for executives to talk with him about affairs of many different 
kinds and thereby obtain a range of thought which may be of 
value because the public accountant may have known similar 
circumstances of other companies and be able to contribute some 
constructive suggestions. This alone is a field for the public 
accountant already recognized, a field which is limited only by 
the experience of the accountant himself. By this I mean that an 
accountant who is thinking beyond the figures themselves, who is 
studying all the various executives, department heads and every- 
one else with whom he comes in contact, who goes from one 
business to another and analyzes in his own~mind why this 
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business should do well while another is not doing so well, who 
studies the effect of the various accounting and control methods 
used by various companies, who in all ways is constantly search- 
ing for the why of the results, is the accountant who can be a 
most valuable consultant to the executives with whom he comes 
into contact. - 

An accountant who has studied the effects in various companies 
ot different types of leadership can, with the confidence reposed 
ic him by the executives who employ him, say to such executives 
many things that no one else can say. Therefore, there seems 
to be an almost unlimited opportunity for the public accountant 
to study and broaden his mind in matters of management as 
well as figures and thereby be able to carry to his clients a fund 
of experience and advice which will make him worth far more 
than he is worth as simply a stater of profits. 

2. Organization 

A good leader will invariably organize his forces in such a 
way that everybody will know what he is doing and what the 
other fellow is doing, thereby making certain that every possible 
thing is done to set up a proper, definite, organization procedure. 
Many problems enter into this question of organizing the per- 
sonnel of a company. Engineering departments may be under 
one executive in one company and under an entirely different 
type of executive in another company. All the functions of a 
business, including manufacturing, purchasing, accounting, engin- 
eering, selling, traffic, personnel and all the rest of the functions, 
may be grouped differently with effective results. It is necessary 
in every business to determine how these functions should be 
grouped. 

In many companies especially those of some age, where 
individual men have grown up to large stature in the manage- 
ment of the company, we find organizations grouped around these 
men instead of by functions. This is a dangerous situation as a 
function lives; but a person dies. Stability for the future, there- 
fore, demands serious attention to the organization of the various 
functions and the fitting of the personnel thereto. 

Here, again, you may ask where the public accountant comes in. 
I can answer quickly that he comes in to this problem as no one 
else can. His work as public accountant brings him in touch 
with the business to such an extent that he is in a position to 
know exactly what is going on, because he knows how all figures 
are grouped, and it is within his province to ascertain exactly 
what is meant by the groupings. As a result of this he is in a 
position to know how well the business is organized as to its 
functions and its personnel. 

But here, again, comes the problem of the extent to which 
the accountant can go in remedying or suggesting results for 
conditions which are not healthy. My only answer to this is the 
answer which applies to anything and everything else, 
namely, the suggestion of remedies will depend entirely 
on the extent to which the public accountant has read, studied, 
analyzed, compared and in all other ways broadened his own mind 
concerning the conduct of business institutions in general as com- 
pared with a statement of how one institution has been conducted. 

As the next of the five points we are considering intertwines 
somewhat with this matter of organization, let us pass on to the 
next point in order to have a freer discussion. 


3. Records to Fit Organization 

One of the gravest faults with records of any kind in the 
past has been the practice of having various expense, sales and 
other accounts, without a fixed responsibility within the organ- 
ization for the results shown by the records. To get the best, 
not only out of the organization, but also out of the records, 
all records shouid be set up to fit the various responsibilities which 
have been definitely fixed by the. organization procedure. 

Nearly thirty years ago I started to play around with cost 
records. When I -went into professional work in 1903, twenty- 
seven years ago, I called myself a cost engineer. Almost every- 
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body called me a “nut.” But it has always been my principal sport 
to do things which would bring out such a name. I shall never 
forget the first cost method that I installed. It was a “pippin.” 
We had the direct labor all right in fact, very well indeed; we 
had. the material taken care of; and then we took everything else 
and added it by percentage to the direct labor and material 
combined. My recollection is that it took only about three months 
to find out how wrong that was, and then I started adding the 
burden in manufacturing to the direct labor alone. From then 
on came rapid developments with which I have been occupied 
all the years since. 

As we got along into 1910 and 1911, I began to wonder why 
it was that so many of the perfectly wonderful cost installations 
which I had put in fell by the wayside. Of course, each installation 
was perfect. Therefore, something must be wrong somewhere 
else. Accordingly, I began to make a review of some of the 
jobs to see what had happened. I found out two things; first, 
I found in a good many cases that somebody had better ideas 
about cost accounting than I had; second, and I believe this 
characterized the majority of cases, stating this with all due 
modesty, I found that the great trouble with the figures as set 
up was that they did not relate to any responsibility whatever, 
and therefore they were interesting to no one in particular and 
consequently next to useless. 

This heading “fitting records to the organization” holds within 
it a remarkable secret. First of all, no man with a fixed 
responsibility cares to operate long without knowing how well 
his responsibility is carried out. Therefore, he demands records. 
Second, records fitted to these responsibilities give to the general 
management a fair and square’ control which means much to 
the management and to the responsible men in charge of the 
departments. Third, records built up in this manner are far more 
accurate than any group method or anything of that sort. Fourth, 
records set up to parallel and back up responsibilities open up a 
still more fertile field than anything mentioned yet, which is 
covered in the next two points to be discussed. 

Therefore, continuing our argument in respect to the relation 
of the accountant to the organization of duties, let me say that 
it is beyond my conception how any accountant can contribute 
much to proper record procedure unless he is thoroughly in touch 
with and contributes to the organization procedure. In other 
words, it seems impossible that proper records, other than the 
old fashioned merchandise account with a couple of expense 
accounts, can possibly be put into use unless the accountant first 
becomes acquainted with the organization, the departmentalization 
of all activities, and knows what it is that should be reflected in 
the records. 

Records, when the accountant understands these things, become 
of real value. They become not only accurate, but a real control 
to the business. Such records are sought by the department heads. 
The controller of a company with such records can be a real, 
vital helper to the men who are struggling with the business 
problems in manufacturing, engineering, selling and all the other 
departments. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is not only the opportunity 
but also the duty of the public accountant to go into all these 
matters and make ‘himself of great value in transactions which 
in the past may have been considered beneath the public account- 
ant’s notice but are actually the factors of accounting that make 
or break a company. In this field the public accountant can 
contribute to the increasing of profits in a manner which he never 
in the world can do in simply checking up the vouchers, verifying 
accounts receivable, analyzing all the debits to capital accounts, 
and then certifying that he thinks the thing looks all right. 

But even at that, we are only looking at the outside of the 
cocoanut; we have not as yet, except in leadership, got to the 
real milk. 


4. Standards of Performance 
If we are fortunate enough to have a good organization and 
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it we are provided adequate records to back up this organization, 
we are now confronted with the question what we are going to do 
about it. The favorite custom of altogether too many accountants 
today is to compare this month’s expenses of all kinds with last 
month’s, and the year to date this year with the year to date 
last year, and all that kind of stuff. That may be wonderful from 
from the standpoint of gratifying curiosity, but in the control 
of a business it falls short of the requirements. 

In approaching this subject of standards I feel that I am go- 
ing into a field in which public accountants have not taken advan- 
tage of their opportunities. And yet there may be a very good 
reason for that because setting standards requires an intimate 
knowledge of the minutest transactions in the company, in the 
manufacturing and selling departments particularly, and most 
of these problems are handled by the engineering group or by 
the sales analyst. 

But there are two sides of the question. First, I will admit 
that the setting of standards—an all-inclusive term covering bud- 
gets, quotas, direct labor rates, and all things of that, sort—is 
an operation which is far from the usual sphere of the public ac- 
countant. Second, there is a possibility that it has taken the pub- 
lic accountant a long time to study these things and to see the 
great advantage to be gained from the setting of standards. 

Let us discuss this matter of standards in order to get a clearer 
conception of our purpose. Those of us who have been active in 
the analytical work called, if you please, “costs”, found out quite a 
time ago that the laborious method of charging up to an order 
number everything that had to do with a certain job was positively 
ineffective. We found out, as the accountants themselves did years 
ago in the case of burdens where standard rates by percentage or 
by hour were used, that the same thing applied to the handling 
of direct labor and all the materials which entered into the product. 
Not long ago I was tafking with some officers of a company which 
is still running job-order costs—and I know that they are not 
alone, there are many thousands of companies doing the same thing 
today. I asked this one question, “To what extent do you actually 
use the costs, after they are compiled, which purport to show the 
cost by operations, by material and by overhead of each run of 
each part?” Nobody could explain in a satisfactory way what 
use might be made of these costs except that they were averaged 
(and I want you to notice that word “averaged”) to check their 
selling prices. In the control of the plant operations, they frankly 
admitted that when a cost was high they said it was on this ac- 
count, and therefore would throw it out. When it was low, some- 
body had made a mistake. And so it would go. The net result 
was that no real use was made of the records of some thirty thou- 
sand open order numbers.to which somebody was chalking up 
charges off and on. 

At this point it may be well to mention that the old argument 
for job-order costs as being the basis of setting selling prices has 
long since gone into the discard. As far as setting selling prices 
is concerned, competition is doing that in the great majority of 
cases. Of course, we must have costs if we happen to be charging 
on a cost-plus basis, but other than that the one great use of cost 
figures today is for the control of operations, and this applies just 
as much to the staff departments and the sales department as it 
does to the manufacturing department. 

Standard cost may be described as the cost that should prevail. 
Let us suppose that a concern is producing some piece on which 
there should be five operations. On the best type of machine, 
with the best type of tooling, and on the basis of time studied ef- 
fort, these articles should cost exactly so much. Each article with 
a proper waste allowance should use just so much material. For 
a long time it has beep considered that each hour applied to the 
work should carry just so much overhead. Therefore, we can ar- 
rive at a carefully and scientifically studied figure as to just what 
any one article should cost. It may be a chemical which goes 
through various processes, or it‘ may be flour which goes through 
its own peculiar processes, or it may be a textile which goes 
through all the processes from the raw cotton or silk to the fin- 
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ished product. Irrespective of what the product is, and nowadays 
irrespective of the quantity in which it is made, standards can 
and are being set 

Then, with standards set for the whole product we cut out a lot 
of the detail accounting, the thousands of cost cards, and we 
work an entirely different plan. Roughly speaking, the plan is to 
credit each department with the operations it performs, with the 
material it turns out, at the standard cost on which it is supposed 
to run, thereby arriving at a group credit against which we have 
the debits of the total payroll, the total material used in products 
and in expense items, together with everything else which goes 
into the expense, and out of this we get a comparison as to exactly 
how well any department, sales division or any other division of the 
business has operated as compared with how they should have 
operated. 

Comparisons with the preceding year are certainly gratifying to 
curiosity. But things a year ago may have been so bad that 
anyone thinking that an improvement over such conditions is 
creditable as against a comparison with what they should have been 
set up by scientifically figured standards is in a hopeless state. He 
will be left far behind the procession. There is not time to dis- 
cuss further the matter of standards; but it is of advantage to re- 
member that within the records which are provided to back up 
the various responsibilities there must be set up standards of 
what ought to be done, thereby furnishing each responsible head 
in the business with a means of control that can be obtained in no 
other way. 

The comparison of actua] departmental results, however, with 
what it allowed at these standards still leaves a vitally important 
factor, which is probably, except leadership, the greatest thing 
which has ever come into industrial management. This will be 
discussed under the next and last number of the five points. 


5. Extra Remuneration for Beating Standards 


One hears in business a great deal about loyalty. One hears 
of people with company spirit, esprit de corps, etc., and every one 
of these elements must be continued. But the fact is that the time 
has gone by for waving a flag and saying, “Come on, boys,” with- 
out some incentive other than honor and credit—both of which 
were often omitted when they could have been given without cost 
and at the proper time. Titles of “assistant” and “assistant to” 
and all such titles worked very well in place of a salary increase 
for many years, but since the cost of living has gone up to its 
present level,a title does not buy very much in the open market. 

Men who have worked their heads off for the success of their 
companies have suffered many disappointments either through the 
deliberate failure of management to give them proper recognition 
in the form of a salary increase or through not knowing who has 
been really responsible for outstanding results. Therefore, busi- 
ness has become ripe for the institution of some means of extra 
remuneration which is not only safe for the company but gives 
each responsible individual employee an opportunity to increase his 
own income by a share of profits from betterments which he and 
his organization can effect. 

This brought into being incentive methods of extra remunera- 
tion. These methods have taken many forms. At present the prin- 
cipal form is probably some kind of profit sharing. Or it may be 
some form of stock purchase on advantageous terms. One of 
the most recent and effective methods is “savings sharing” where- 
by each responsible head may share in the savings over a fixed 
sum. Savings sharing does not mean just saving money. It 
may mean spending more money. It does mean spending less 
money per resultant performance. That is, if $1,000 is supposed 
to design, or manufacture, or sell 1,000 units of performance, 
and 1,300 units of performance result at a cost of $1,100, a saving 
of $200 is made. Or, if 1,000 units of performance result for a 
cost of $900 a saving of $100 is made. 

A standard or bogey, or whatever you like to call it, is set up for 
each measurable unit of every department. Actual performance 
is measured by the standard, and a saving or loss results. This 
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I shall regard as sufficient to describe “savings sharing” for the 
purposes of this paper, as it is not my intention to submit a defin- 
ite set of specifications for installing such a method. 

Saving sharing is superior to profit sharing in that it is ap- 
plied directly to each definite division which is measurable. What 
the over-all profit may be means nothing to most “key” men be- 
low the chief executives. Even if it did mean anything, what could 
they do about it more than operate their own departments in a 
manner to beat their own standards; and thus in their own de- 
partments contribute their share to the general result? 

It is my theory that every “key” man should receive a salary 
sufficient to cover his living, with a little allowance for extras 
but no allowance for what might be called the accumulation of 
wealth. It does not seem reasonable to expect “key” men to ac- 
cept salaries which will not guarantee peace of mind, irrespective 
of business conditions, but it does seem reasonable, and it has 
worked effectively, for “key” men to take a chance on their wealth 
accumulation by being permitted to participate in a plan whereby 
super-effort will result in much larger income. These salaries 
might be termed the equivalent of a normal return to the stock- 
holders of say 6% or 7% on their invested capital. From then on 
the stock-holders may well afford to give to the “key” men a rea- 
sonable share of results which are better than the normal results 
which should be returned for simply a straight salary remunera- 
tion. 

Most of this might better be on the basis of savings sharing, 
but certainly part of it should be on the basis of profit sharing, 
particularly in the case of the higher executives who are responsible 
for the over-all results. 4 

It is probably obvious that the standards mentioned become the 
ideal basis for the settling up of savings-sharing plans, with the 
general profit and loss of the company as the basis of the profit 
sharing. 

Another Field for the Accountant 


And now again we find a fertile field for the accountant, at least 
the accountant who has the inclination to become a real factor in 
counselling methods of management which will increase profits 
rather than simply state profits. 

It is perfectly true that the most forward reaching work in this 
matter of incentives has probably been developed by persons and 
groups other than accountants. It is quite natural that this would 
be the case, particularly when groups other than public account- 
ants have contributed so heavily to the development of standard 
costs and standards of all sorts in all departments. 

But this has no bearing whatever on the point that public ac- 
countants should use every effort to know and understand all the 
intricacies of up-to-date and effective incentive methods. It is not 
enough for anyone, a public accountant, an engineer or any other 
kind of a practitioner, simply to get a few smattering ideas in re- 
spect to these methods and run the risk of destroying his own 
reputation by finding that he is giving counsel which may be far 
behind the times when he is giving it. Improvements in incen- 
tive methods and the use of standards are coming along so rapidly 
that it is difficult for anyone not directly concerned in that particu- 
lar kind of work to keep up with the latest practice. There are 
two ways, then, for accountants to go. One is to study and fol- 
low these methods carefully, and the other is to enter into the 
research and development of these methods and so become of 
greater usefulness to the clients they serve. 

But here again one may say, “What has the public accountant 
to do with these detail methods?” My answer to such an inquiry 
is that there is no money to be made or lost in simply stating 
profits. The money is made or lost down in the firing line where 
we find the actual disbursers of the money. We may have so- 
called disbursing officers, we may have controllers, we may have 
accountants, we may have a whole array of such officers, but the 
foreman who is handling the men who are producing the goods 
is much more the actual disbursing officer than anyone else in the 
upper strata of the organization. 
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Within the Jurisdiction of Each Accountant 

This whole question of becoming a profit increaser rather than 
simply a profit stater is wholly within the jurisdiction of each 
individual public accountant. It is obvious that any man in any 
walk of life who does constructive work wheréby a company ma) 
produce better resutls is worth infinitely more to business than a 
man who is a pure, out and out checker of what somebody els: 
does. Again I wish to say that I am not in any way minimizing the 
importance of the verification of transactions. But I do say that 
there is nothing to be accomplished in the boneyard or after all 
the meat has been picked off. This expression has been: used by 
many executives. If I may bring you any message today that is 
worth while it is this: Business needs constructive thinking. Busi- 
ness needs men who are thinking in terms of better conditions. 
Business needs men to take hold of companies so as to reduce costs, 
to better the morale of the personnel to build up men to have a 
greater interest in the work they are doing, with the result that 
the future of American business shall be greater in productive val- 
ue than at any previous time. 

We have been going through and are still in troublous times 
Business is slack. The wave of prosperity has broken for the 
time being. Most executives, spurred on by carping boards of 
directors, have ceased the expenditure of money even against 
gcod judgment. There are many constructive things which might 
be going on at this moment, and yet retrenchment programmes have 
been carried so that, when business does change, many companies 
will wish they had taken advantage of the lull to repair their fences 
to start up new ideas, and in all ways to be set to go when business 
starts to return. Many exécutives cut off here, and cut off there, 
and cut off everywhere, with no thought for what it will all mean 
in preparing for the next run of- good business. American busi- 
ness has shown for years that it can not be checked permanently. 
Confidence is unquestionably returning; and as soon as we begin 
to pick up speed the opportunities for constructive work will come 
thick and fast. 

A Strategic Opportunity 


How does the public accountant regard all these constructive 
ideas? He has a strategic opportunity to contribute heavily. In 
his unique position to the management he can talk leadership, or- 
ganization, records, standards and incentives. All five of these 
points are extremely important in the setting up of a psychological 
picture which will be almost irresistible. Think what it would 
mean if every qualified public accountant in America were fully 
qualified to advise, if not act, on all these constructive ideas. 
Think how many weak-kneed executives could be put on their feet; 
think how many spineless boards of directors could be urged on 
by advice, counsel or big-stick methods into permitting or perhaps 
forcing the management of their companies to get up to the line 
and not remain back with the also-rans. 

No one in this whole country is in as good a position as the 
public accountant to wield a most beneficial influence on the execu- 
tives of all our big and small companies. And yet I am frank 
enough to say, that I know personally scores of public accountants 
who are so out of date and so far behind in their knowledge of 
things which are absolutely vital to industry, that. they are nothing 
much more than high grade clerks. Honest? Most assuredly. 
Constructive? No—far from it. 


A. G. Daugherty Joins Midwest-Fulton Machine Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, December 1, 1930.—A. G. Daugherty, formerly 
sales manager with the Dayton Beater and Hoist Company is 
now associated with the sales organization of the Midwest-Fulton 
Machine Company of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Daugherty has had an extensive experience in the sales” 
engineering problems of the paper mill field, having previously 
been connected with the S. Morgan Smith Company of York, Pa, 
in the hydraulic turbine engineering and sales department. 
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Wood Staves Fitted to Concrete Conical Bottom——A Paper 
Mill Installation. 

All tanks are accurately made and only the best material 
and workmanship are used in their construction. 

Neo tanks carried in stock—all tanks made to order for your 
special purpose. 

Our shipping faciliti are 
to fill all orders quickly. 

We maintain a Special Department for the purpose of co- 
operating with Enginoers and Chemists in determining the 
most suithble material and construction of tanks for their 
particular needs. 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PRINTER’S 
COMPLAINTS 


A printing paper must absorb just enough ink 
on the press—not too much, not too little. 


P. Q. Silicate aids in maintaining the proper 
surface for printing. Silicate in the beater in- 
creases the rosin retention and thus indirectly 
makes the sheet more resistant to water coler 
inks. Silicate alone increases the resistance of 
paper to inks made with oils. 


Put your paper among the leaders. P.Q. Silicate 
will help you improve its printing qualities. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
General Offices and Laboratory 
121 S. Third St., Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 


Eight plants and distributors in forty-five cities 


Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


Paper Making 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 
Purity 9934% 


EXAS. GULF SULPHUR 


(Imcorporated) 
75 East 45th Street, New York Ci 
Mime: Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


O 


~ 


Putting Production into High Gear 


In scores of paper mills whose annual schedules total millions of tons, 
Dayton High Speed Beaters are famous for their power, endurance and 
performance. A heavier furnish—faster beating—less jordaning—less power 
required—these proven features will put your production in high gear, too. 
Shown above: Dayton High Speed Beater with cypress tub, 61” dia. by 60” 
face. Nine of these recently went into a prominent mill, because Dayton 
specializes on the right beater for the particular task at hand. Years of 
technical experience—knowledge of paper making—prestige of serving the 
world’s largest mills—these arco at your command when you consult this 
organization. 


THE DAYTON BEATER & HOIST CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


Eastern Representatives Western Representative 
Mansfield, Bolton & Kent . Hu. frey 
501 Fifth Ave.. New York City 415 Lenora St., Seattle, Wash. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 


” EEK ENDING ; NOV. EMBER 29, 1930 
SU 'MMARY 


Cigarette paper . 
Vail paper .... 
Paper hangings 
News print . 
Printing paper 
Wrapping” paper 
Packing paper 
Colored paper .., 
Decalcomania paper 
Tissue paper 
Transfer paper .. 
Baryta coated paper gis 
Surface coated paper .. 
Coated paper .... 5 
Metal paper 
Photo paper 
Filter paper . 
Drawing paper 
Letter paper 
Writing paper . 
Envelopes 
Oiled paper 
Gummed paper 
Straw board 
Card board 4 
Miscellaneous paper 560 rolls, 188 cs. 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Johnson, Marseilles, 105 


WALL PAPER 
Universal Car Loading Co., Columbus, Bremen, 
2 cs. 
Chase National Bank, Columbus, Bremen, 1 cs., 
1 ble. 
F. J. Emmerich, Scythia, Liverpus!, 9 bls. 
°. C. Strype, Kinai Mart, Yokohama, 25 cs. 
J. Emmerich, America, Hamburg, 12 bis., 2 


RS 16903 rolls 
49° rolls, 148 cs. 
; Pe 


cs. 

Concent Trust Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
J. Emmerich, Cleveland, Hamburg, 15 bls. 
Phocnix Shipping Co., Cieveland, Hamburg, 1 
+3 R. F. Downing & Co., Homeric, Southampton, 1 

cs. 
A. C. Dodman Jr., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 4 bls. 
C. Grimmez & Son, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
1 cs., 1 ble. 
PAPER HANGINGS : 
A. C. Dodman Jr., inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 5 


21S. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Ausonia, London, 16 bls., 


3 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 

i; Madden, Columbus; Bremen, 192 rolls. 

. Perkins Goodwin & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 225 
rous, 

Stora Kopperberg Corp., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 437 rolls. 

. Madden, Hannover, Bremen, 146 rolls. 

ank of Montreal, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 
7727 rolls. 

International Paper Co., Grelbank, Dalhousie, 


8176 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
io Paper Co., Saturnia, Trieste, 12 cs. 
eller Dorian Paper Co., Pr. Johnson, Marseilles, 
14 cs, 
Japan Paper Co., Colombus, Bremen, 16 cs. 
. Steiner, Colombus, Bremen, 5 cs. 
soe & Esser Co., America, Hamburg, 49 
rolls 
oiows Wye & Co., America, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
N. Faiebanks, Inc., Homeric, Southampton, 


ze 

P. 3 Zuhlke, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 25 cs. 

F. Strype, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 13 cs. 

E. Dieter N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 53 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 

Little Jones Co., Kinai. Maru, Kobe, 2 cs. 


YEAR" 


IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


PACKING PAPER 
Columbo Co., Exchester, Genoa, 2 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
J. Beckhard, Columbus, Bremen, 9 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Columbus, Bremen, 1 cs. 
Stencil Specialty Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 3 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
7 moe. Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 10 
a x). 
Ww. Betiere. Cleveland, Hamburg, 34 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 4 


cs. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
Independent F’d’g. Co., Hannover, Bremen, 16 


cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
D. S. Young, Columbus, Bremen, 10 cs. 
J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., ‘Columbus, Bre- 
men, 25 crates, 1 cs. 
J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Hannover, Bre- 
men, 23 crates. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 1 cs. 


COATED PAPER 
Bank of America Natl. Assn., Cleveland, Ham- 


burg, 1 cs. 
METAL PAPER 
American Express Co., Columbus, Bremen, 2 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Columbus, Bremen, 12 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Columbus, Bre- 


men, 7 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Farmer, 
London, 10 cs. 
J. Manheimer, Homeric, Southampton, 66 bls. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., America, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
LETTER PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Saturnia, Trieste, 7 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
American Express Co., Columbus, Bremen, 4 cs. 
Guibout Freres, Homeric, Southampton, 2 cs. 
ENVELOPES 
Japan Paper Co., Célumbus, Bremen, 8 cs. 
OILED PAPER 
Eugene, Ltd., Ausonia, London, 2 cs. 
GUMMED PAPER 
Happel & McAvoy, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 7 


cs. 
STRAW BOARD 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 198 rolls. 
CARD BOARD 
American Express Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 240 


cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
z Wilson Paper Corp., Cameronia, Glasgow, 18 
rolls. 
ne Jones Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 10 rolls, 


Steffens Jones Co., Columbus, Bremen, 7 cs. 
Columbus, Bremen, 7 cs. 

Whitfield Paper Works, Kinai Maru, Kobe, 49 
cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 63 rolls. 

he Borregaard Co., Inc., 
enburg, 402 rolls. 

Japan Paper Co., 
cs. 

c- Steiner, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 67 rolls, 


Drottningholm, Goth- 


N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 4 


7 
= Globe Shipping Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
: Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
Rotrerdam, 19 cs. 
_Siand Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 8 cs. 
tandard Products Corp., De Grasse, Havre, 26 


N. Amsterdam, 


Keller Dorian Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 17 
cs. 


Wilkinson Bros. 
Genoa, 16 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

T. D. Downing & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 85 
bls. rags. 

Int’l Trust Co., Innoko, Antwerp, 38 bls. rags. 

Belgam Corp., Innoko, Antwerp, 77 bls. cotton 
waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. baggin 

Amtorg Trading Corp., America, Hamburg, 305 
bls. rags. 

Darmstadt Scot & Courtney, America, Hamburg. 
53 bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hoxie, Manchester, 49 
bis. bagging. 

Int'l Trust Co., Executive Algiers, 150 bls. rags. 

Int’l] Trust Co., Schleswig Holstein, Antwerp, 85 
bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, London Corporation, Lon 
don, 160 bls. rags. 

Bank of New York & Trust Co., Singapore 
Maru, Hamburg, 49 bls. rags. 

Irving Trust Co., Singapora Maru, Hamburg, 
92 bls. cotton waste. 

Amtorg Trading Corp., Hanover, Hamburg, 59 
bls. rags. 

Interstate Trust Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
31 2 bagging. 

F. Downing & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 

‘ok 90 bls. bagging. 

Darmstadt Scot: & Courtney, N. 
Rotterdam, 5 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Capulin Leith, 152 
bls. bagging. 

Baring Bros. & Co., 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. rags. 

Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., Carnia, Genoa, 
76 bls. bagging. 


& Co., Inc, Pr. Johnson, 


Innoko, Rotterdam, 143 


Amsterdam, 


Capulin, Dundee, 16 bls. 


Capulin, Dundee, 103 


OLD ROPE 

W. Steck & Co., Francisco, Newcastle, 81 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Francisco, Newcastle, 121 
coils. 

vies Trust Co., Singapore Maru, Hamburg, 
36 coils 

Irving Trust Co., Exchester, Naples, 113 coils. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, N. Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, 46 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Cristobal Colon, Coruna, 58 


coils. 
CASEIN 
Kalbfleisch Corp., Pan America, B. Ayres, 417 


ags. 
CHINA CLAY 
L. A. Solomon & Bro., Scythia, Liverpool, 40 
casks, 320 bags. 
WOOD PULP 
Parsons & LS free Inc., Talisman Hernosand, 
1000 bls. wood pulp 
Johanson Wales Sparre, Inc., Talisman, Svart- 
vik, 1350 bls. sulphite. 
Russell McCandless, Lagaholm, Stockholm, 450 
bls. sulphite, 75 tons. 
Russell McCandless, 
bls., sulphite, 25 tons. 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
1150 bls. sulphite, 115 tons. 
Castle & erton, Inc., Innoko, Rotterdam, 65 
Me, wood pulp. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Goth- 
ee 1650 bls. sulphite. 
Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., 
ont 449 bls. kraft soda pulp 
. Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 449 bls. kraft soda pulp. 
& Pierce, a. Drottningholm, Gothen- 


Bergensfjord, Oslo, 200 


Innoko, Rotterdam, 


Drottningholm, 


a Chickasaw, Gelfe, 
3500 bls. wood pulp, 711 tons. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Chickasaw, 
5750 bls. sulphite, 1168 tons. 
Harriman Bros. & Co., Singapore Maru, Ham- 
burg, 687 6 wood pulp. 100 tons. 
, Hannover, Bremen, 1636 bls. wood pulp. 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Union Screen Plate ‘Company 


Fitchburg, Mass, U. S. A. 


UNION BRONZE 


SCREEN PLATES FOR FLAT SCREENS 
6 SLOTS—5 SLOTS—414 SLOTS—4 SLOTS—PER INCH 


oe } _. = = 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 
Sole Manufacturers of the Union Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 
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Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


NO LEAKS — NO STREAKS 


with the 
New Lodding Press Doctor 


Self Aligning Flexible Blade 
Feeds Out 


1864 1930 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


No Waste 
Installed on 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine felts 
manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 
atin Style felts for finish. 
pecial felts to meet every condition. 


end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
EACH BLADE GUARANTEED CAMDEN, MAINE 
TO FIT—AND GIVE AT 
LEAST 6 MONTHS SERVICE 
LODDING ENGINEERING CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1460 Conway Building, 


111 West Washington St. 


Woop Pups 
4 


Crades : Acer, McLernon & Company Limited 
| 


CANADA CEMENT BUILDING 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


PEST NTT I Bi 


reer gs 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from Page 66) 


Acer McLernon Co., (Albany), Aaro, Chandler, 
7487 bls. wood pulp. ds 1625 tons. 
t 


rolls paper. 
Price & Pierce Cliffwood, Wallvik, 900 bis. 


American Express Co., 


Forte Dupee Sawyer Co., Innoko, Antwerp, 16 


Inmmoko, Antwerp, 275 — Mazer Papermills, Inc., 
125 bls. sulphite. 
Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., T: 


Talisman, Sundsvall, 


alisman Sunds 


wood pulp, 150 tons. . bls. thread waste. vail, 625 bls. sulphite. aj , 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Cliffwood, ——-, 10275 Russell McCandless, Frode, Oslo, 250 bls. sul- if Perkins Goodwin & Co., Talisman, Sundsvall, 
bls. wood pulp, 2055 tons. phite, 50 tons. : 500 bls. sulphite. i : , 
PULPWOOD PR es oper. & Co., Francisco, Hull, 56 bls. yarn. BE goss an 9g Co., Talisman, Sundsvall, 676 
7 J ; ” - vei 32 ~ ous ope. 5 cws Ds . 
: hese Metional Reap, usrpedt. Archasgel, 3336 Derkts “Bros. & Co., Francisco, Hull, 153 bags Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Talisman, 
omnes. WOOD FLOUR pickers. Svartvik, 2100 bls. sulphite. - 
State Chemical Co., Innoko, Rotterdam, 577 Brown Bros. & Co., Francisco, Newcastle, 35 Brown Bros. & Co., Talisman, Norrsundet, 750 
bags, 35930 kilos. coils old rope. - : : re bls, sulphate. > ot 
State Chemical Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Brown Bros. & Co., Capulin Leith, 27 bls. old Corn Exchange National Bank, Innoko, Antwerp, 


800 bags. rope; 65 coils old rope. 


15 cs. card board. 


Corn Exchange Nat'l. Bank, Larviksfjord, Flekk- . Andersen & Co., Cliffwood, Stugsund, 1150 Perkins Goodwin & Co., Innoko, Antwerp, 24 
efjord, 943 bags, 47716 kilos. bls. sulphite, 230 tons. i cs. printing paper 
Innes Speiden & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen Bulkley Dunton & Co., Cliffwood, . 6450 bls. Castle & Overton, Inc., Innoko, Antwerp, 63 
burg 726 bags t sulphite, 1150 tons. ‘ ; bls. rags i f 
—— a ee Price & Pierce, Ltd., Cliffwood, Wallvik, 16050 Irving Trust Co., Innoko, Antwerp, 21 bls. cot- 
bls. sulphite, 2675 tons. ton waste. : eee : 
BOSTON IMPORTS Atkinson Haserick & Co., Pr. Johnson, Genoa, National Sanitary Rag Co., Kinai Maru, Kobe, 


19 cs. paper. 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 29, 1930 


Stora Kopperberg Corp., Talisman, Skutskar, 
2250 bls. wood pulp. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc.,. Talisman, Gefle, 500 
bls. sulphate; 500 bls. ‘sulphite. 


Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Talisman, So- Chase National Bank, 


7 ee 
raker, 20675 bls. sulphite. bls. rag pulp. 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., Talisman, Soraker, 125 —, Capulin, Dundee, 448 coils old rope. 


hls. sulphite. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Talisman, Ortviken, 
3100 bls. sulphite. : 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Talisman, Svartvik, 300 
bls. sulphite. 


Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Talisman, : ‘ —_— 
Svartvik, 1350 bls. sulphite. J. W. Robinson & Co., 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Talisman, ——-, 4725 dental paper. 


bls. wood pulp. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Talisman, Norrsundet, 5000 
bls. sulphate. 
, Innoko, Antwerp, 28 bls. bagging. 
Irving Trust Co., Innoko, Antwerp, 16 bls. bag- 
ging. 


Int'l] Trust Co., Innoko, Antwerp, 17 bls. rags, Stora .Kornerberg Corp.. 


157 bls. bagging 

Ludlow M — s. Associates, Innoko, Antwerp, 
166 bags pickers; 88 bls. flax waste. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Innoko, Antwerp, 95 coils b. ; 
oil rope. 1800 bls. sulphite. 


1250 bls. wood pul». 


1375 bls. wood pulp. 
E 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


(Per EN ohh mnstiem > o 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 29, 1930 Brown Bros. & Co., London Corporation, Lon 
Hannover, Bremen, 140 don, 52 coils old rope. 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 29, 1930 
Kinai Maru, Kobe, 5 cs. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 29, 1930 vastle & Overton, Inc., Hannover, Hamburg, 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., 


Sergeant & Co., 


160 bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, Kinai Maru, Kobe, 25 
bis. rags. 

Corn Exchange Nat'l. Bank, Kinai Maru, Yoko 
hama, 30 bis. rags. 

Int’l Trust Co., Executive Algiers, 60 bls. rags 


Paper Service Co., London Corporation, London, 
3 rolls wrapping paper. 
Baring Bros. & Co., London Corporation, Lon 


loa. 115 bls. rags. 
LOS ANGELES IMPORTS "Perkins Geodetn & Co., Hannover, Bremen, 35 


rolls news print. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Hannover, Bremen, 
53 bls. rays 

J. Pinel & Co., Hannover, Bremen, 442 bis 


wood Pulp. 
annover, Bremen, 3250 bls. wood qin. 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Hannover, , 550 bls 
wood pulp. 
J. A. Steer & Co., Hannover, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
crepe paper. 


801 bls wood pulp. 


Talisman, Skutskar, Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Hannover, Ham! 
44 bls, fusians. 

Talisman, Hernosand, Amtorg'* Trading Corp., Hannover, Hamburg, 
1861 bls. rags 

Talisman Hernosand, W. J. Jones & Co., Carnia, Leghorn, 2 cs 
piper, 


Richard Buckley Given Farewell Party 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y., November 17, 1930.—A farewell party 
was given this week by employees of the International Paper 
Company to Richard Buckley, who has been promoted to the 
position as general manager of the branch at Piercefield. The 
affair was held at the Fort Edward Fish and Game Club and 
was attended by a number of executives from the local plant. 
During the evening Mr. Buckley was presented with a purse of 
gold and other gifts in appreciation of his efforts while employed 
here. He will take up his new duties at Piercefield next week. 
During his stay here he had served as assistant manager and the 
new position is regarded as a promotion brought about through 
his zealous. efforts. 

Japanese Paper Production Lower 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 3, 1930.—Paper production in 
Japan during the third quarter of the current year dropped 
to 170,781 short tons as against 173,673 tons in the preceding 
quarter, according to reports to the Japanese Paper Manufac- 
turers’ Association by member mills. 

The continued business depression and the restrictions on out- 
put make it reasonably certain, says a report from Trade Com- 
missioner Steintorf, at Tokyo, that production during the present 
quarter will also show a considerable decline. 

Mills of the association are now considering additional measures 
to improve the market situation, and will probably impose a 35 
per cent restriction on the production of newsprint and various 
other papers, and also make some agreement to control the 
stocks held by the member mills. 


Keith Paper Co. Makes Improvements 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Turners Fars, Mass., December 2, 1930.—Extensive additions 
have been made to the paper machine auxiliary equipment of the 
Keith Paper Company and the water filter systems renovated. 
Five Tolhurst centrifugals made by the Tolhurst Machine Works 
Inc. of Troy, N. Y. have been installed, all four machines in the 
mill being equipped with these units. A contract has been let for 
the building of a large new sedimentation basin and the installation 
of modern chemical treatment. Changes are also under way in 
the filtration plant. 


Richard Schoell Joins Glens Falls Concern 


GLtens Farts, N. Y., November 22, 1930.—Richard Schoceil, 
formerly superintendent of the Greenwich mill of the Continen- 
tal Paper Company, has moved to this city where he has taken 
a responsible position with a local concern.. Operations were 
suspended at the Greenwich mill several weeks ago and there 
have been rumors that the equipment would be moved to an- 
other branch in an effort at more economical methods. Whether 
or not the mill is to be abandoned could not definitely be 
learned. 


Pulp Exports From Sweden Decrease 
Wasninecton, D. C., November 26, 1930—Exports of pulp and 
paper from Sweden during the nine months ended September 30 
are uniformly under those of the corresponding period of last 
year, mechanical ground wood shipments having declined by 7 
per cent, sulphite shipments by 9 per cent, sulphate shipments 
by 20 per cent and paper by 8 per cent. 
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(7 FEATURES of cur ToP FELTS for BoaRD MACHINES” 


TT VE A FINISH 
) 


LE pS) til Fb for Your 
(iv ad r= GASPED omg Machines Will Prove 
VE 


8) Hi ert ERNE | These Facts. 
ce Mane, mr 


FAIR BANKS| | West Virginia Pulp 
Renewable and Paper Company 
Seat Ring Manufacturers of 
SUPERCALENDERED 
Gate Valves — 
are built to give service MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
Sires Te HORT Severe eee: and LITHOGRAPHIC 
The renewable features PAPERS 
have been perfected, are wa 
simple and may be relied Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Wig. can upon as being entirely effec- Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
Renewals can be bes and quickly made, dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
when necessary, without taking the valve from Label Papers. 
the pipe line. also 
Made in Bronze or of metals to meet special Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
conditio Kraft Pulp 
Good ae 150 lb. Steam Working Pressure 
Write for Descriptive Bulletin and No. 20 Valve Catalog. 280 Park Ave. 85 East Wacker Drive 
MP New York Chicago 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
, ty ixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Distribution in All Principat Cities. Sixth an ‘ P 


BADENHAUSEN STEAM GENERATING UNITS 
installed in some of the largest pulp and paper 
mills in the United States and Canada 
MAXIMUM STEAM 


AT 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
WITH 
LEAST CAPITAL INVESTMENT and OPERATING COSTS 


Result:—Enormous savings in cost of pulp and paper produced. 


BADENHAUSEN CORPORATION 


General Offices and Works 
CORNWELLS HEIGHTS (PHILA.), PA. 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, December 3, 1930 


The situation in the New York paper market remains practically 
unchanged. Demand for most grades of paper continues fairly 
strong, with quotations generally as of last week. 

Production of news print is at the same level, with shipments 
going forward in good quantity. One large company has made 
public its prices on news print for 1931, which are the same as 
those of this year. Firm conditions are predicted for the industry 
by prominent manufacturers. 

The fine grades of paper are in good demand, with coarser 
varieties in fair request. Production of fine paper for the month 
of November was 80 per cent of normal. Some makers of box 
board have raised their prices. 


Mechanical Pulp 
Ground wood pulp business shows no startling changes. Prices 
are holding to the same levels and a fair amount of shipments are 
going forward. 
Chemical Pulp 
The market for chemical pulp again exhibits somewhat increased 
activity, with a strong undertone. Quotations are: firm at last 
week’s figures. 
Old Rope and Bagging 
Trading in the local old rope and bagging market has been along 
routine lines. Conditions are approximately the same, with prices 
unchanged, and shipments being made at a fair pace. 


Rags : 

Business in the rag market is still unrushed, owing to the sea- 
sonal inventory period. Quotations are as usual, and both foreign 
‘and domestic grades move slowly into consumption. 

Waste Paper 

The market for waste paper shows several grades to be some- 
what active, especially the hard and soft white shavings. Other 
waste papers remain unchanged as to demand and price. 

Twine 
-More activity is noted in the local twine market as the holidays 
draw near. Quotations are almost invariably the same. 


Telling the Story With Pictures 


“Telling the Story with Pictures” is the title of Westvaco 
Inspirations for Printers No. 59, published by the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company. The cover is ultra-modern. Inter- 
esting discussions include “Old Story-Telling Pictures,” referring 
to popular pictorial relics of the nineteenth century; “A History 
of Printing by Pictures,’ an important review by M. Claude 
Blanchard and “People in Pictures” in which the Westvaco editors 
bring us down to modern times with people as the setting for 
advertising drama. This issue, perhaps more so than any of the 
others, goes far out of the advertising class and into the realm 
of advertising and printing literature. At the same time West 
Virginia also issues its price list on both coated papers and 
Standard mill grades as of November 15. 


High Tribute to F. L. Carlisie 

CarTHaGE, N. Y., November 22, 1930.—At an enthusiastic 
gathering of the Chamber of Commerce an address extolling 
the industrial advantages of the North Country and high tribute 
to F. L. Carlisle was given by G. A. Lawyer, managing director 
of the Northern New York Development Association. He 
called attention to the fact that his organization was formed 
only a few years ago to remedy industrial conditions and to 
allow the entire section to derive its natural benefits for the 
state. He also spoke on the many accomplishments of the or- 
ganization since its formation. He said in part: 

“The St. Lawrence River development project is nearing a 
solution and soon the great water power heretofore unused will 
be available and there will be more power cheaper than is pos- 
sible to obtain in any other section of the country. When that 
times comes industries will come here. We have all the river 
from the watersheds of the Adirondacks and there is no reason 
why they should not be developed. A large part of the land is 
valuable only for reservoirs and some day I hope all litigation 
can be taken out of politics. The state would not have to part 
title with the land. We are certainly not getting the full value 
from this land and it is a losing proposition in regard to taxes 
as well as preserving it each year. A land economy survey 
should be made by competent people under the jurisdiction of 
the state to determine the purposes for which this land could 
be used, such as state parks and the like. A lot of the opposi- 
tion in this matter is purely a selfish attitude by certain groups 
who own lands.” 

He also spoke of the recent freight rate controversy affecting 
paper mills in this section and praised Joseph H. Quinlan, traffic 
manager of the St. Regis Paper Company, as being largely 
responsible for winning the fight although without the aid of 
the Carlisle interests he claims all efforts would have been futile. 


NEW YORK POWER SHOW 
(Continued from page 23) 


moving pictures and actual demonstrations of the wrench in use. 
The complete line of tools and also Chrome-Nickel-Iron Pipe 
are also included in the exhibit. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Many visitors to the Power Show are naturally attracted to 
the booth of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com 
pany, of East Pittsburgh, Pa., where is exhibited an animated 
quarter-scale section of Link-Grate Multiple Retort Stoker as 
applied to boilers for large public utility and industrial steam 
generating plants. 

There is also shown a motion picture film of a new ash sluicing 
system which by manual or automatic operation quickly moves 
the ash to any point without the use of ash handling pumps. 


Higher News Print Freight Rates Suspended 
Wasnincton, D. C., November 26, 1930—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended until July 1 next the operation 
of certain railroad schedules which propose to cancel the com- 
merce Commission has suspended until July 1 next the question 
sixth class rate of 27% cents per 100 pounds on news print paper, 
in carloads, from Thorold, Ontario to Chicago. 
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Blow Pit and Vomit Stack at Marathon Paper Company Mill. 
O TANK is too large and none too small for our 
tank-making equipment and stocks. We cater to 

the needs of the paper industry, Blow Pits, Vomit 
Stacks, Stock Tanks, Acid Storage Tanks, Stuff Chests, 
Agitators, etc. See our Condensed Catalogin Paper and 
Pulp Mill Catalog. Ask us about our Glazed Tile Tanks. 


KALAMAZOO TANK AND SILO CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Tank Builders Since 1867 . 
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tarch- 


eA SIMPLE change m the manu- 


facturing process often results 
in a pronounced decrease in cost of 
production. 


revere 


Paper Mills use Starch for siz 
ing to produce better and stronger 
sheets with lower cost of manu- 
facture. 


Our SPECIAL PAPER brand, 
furnished in either Pearl or 
Powdered form for beater-sizing, 
increases strength of sheet and 
gives improved finish. 


Our FOX HEAD brand for to 
sizing is more economical than 
glue-size. 
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Corn Praopucts REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New ¥dth Cay 


Acceptance 


Financing 


INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK, INC. 


A Unit of THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 


31 Pine Street New York 


$ix-fold felt 


washing advantages 


B* the use of economical Oakite cleaning methods, 
you can improve felt washing on six important 
counts: 


1. Oakite washed felts are completely clean 
. more absorbent and soft, and neither 

slippery nor gummy. 

. Safe ... no damage to felts. 

. Leaves no particles of soap or other 
foreign matter to cause spots in paper. 

. Shortens rinsing time. 

. Lengthens life of felts. 

. Cuts cleaning time . 
tion. 


Write for booklet describing Oakite materials and 
methods for rious | this and many other cleaning jobs 
in your paper mill. Or ask us to send our near-by 
Service Man to talk over your cleaning problems. 
No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in the 
leading industrial centers of the United States and Canada 


. increases produc- 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 48A Thames St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous Markets. 


Office of the Paper Trapz Journat, 
Wednesday, December 3, 1930. 


BLANC FIXE.—The market for this commodity remains prac- 
tically unchanged, with prices holding at from $42.50 to $45.00 per 
ton for the pulp, and quotations on powder ranging from 3% to 
41% cents per pound, at works, in barrels. Demand for blanc fixe 
is fair. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Contracts for 1931 on bleaching 
powder are still being signed, and prices are from $2.00 to $2.35 
per 100 pounds, at works, in drums. Bleaching powder is in 
seasonal request. . 

CASEIN.—The local market for casein was not unusually 
active this week. The domestic standard ground holds to former 
price levels of 10 cents per pound, with finely ground at 12% 
cents. Argentine standard ground is now selling for 11% cents, 
while finely ground is priced at 12 cents per pound, in bags, car 
lots. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Transactions in the caustic soda market 
took place in fair volume during the week, and prices of $2.90 
for the solid and $3.30 for flake and ground varieties hold firm. 
Prices are per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—No radical developments took place in the 
china clay business. 1931 contracts remain at $8 to $13 per ton 
for domestic clays, at mine. The imported china clays go for from 
$15 to $25 per ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE.—The new lows on chlorine continue this week, 
with definite quotations at 2 to 24% cents per pound. Request for 
chlorine holds steady at past levels. 

ROSIN.—The firmness of last week’s rosin market resulted in 
a slight increase in price. The gum now goes for $6.15 per 280 
pounds, f.o.b. New York, in barrels. Wood rosin is selling at 
$4.96, in car lots, at works. Both types are in good demand. 

SALT CAKE.—Some lowering of price has taken place in the 
salt cake market. Quotations on white salt cake are $16 to $17 
per ton, in bulks, at works. For big tonnage German salt cake 
is selling at a contract price for 1931 of $15.50 to $16.00. Chrome 
cake is priced at from $15 to $16, per ton. Contracts at this price 
are being signed. 

SODA ASH.—Contracts for soda ash are being made out. The 
present price is $1.32 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works; $1.60 in 
barrels, both car lots. Soda ash is in moderate request. 

STARCH.—Starch for paper making is priced at $3.62 per 100 
pounds, in bags. In barrels the price is still $3.89. Movement into 
consumption is fairly active. 

SULPHATE. OF ALUMINA.—There has been some slight 
activity in the sulphate of alumina market this week, and the price 
has been somewhat shaded. Commercial grades go for $1.25 to 
$1.40 per 100 pounds. Iron free now sells at $1.75 to $1.90 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Prices on sulphur remain at $18 per ton on large 
contracts, at mine. Spot and nearby car lots are quoted at $21. 
Demand is improving in the sulphur market. 

TALC.—Shipments of paper making talc continue to go for- 
ward, and contracts are being closed at the same price as has been 
in effect for some time. Business in talc is reported to be quite 
good, and manufacturers have an optimistic outlook for the future. 
Domestic talc is selling for $16 to $18 per ton, in bulk. Imported 
grades go for $18 to $20 per ton, in bags, ship side. 


Crown-Willamette Declares Dividend 


PortLanp, Ore., November 29, 1930—Directors of the Crown- 
Willamette Paper Company, a subsidiary of the Crown-Zellerbach 
Corporation, has declared the regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
per share on the first prefered stock, payable January 1, 1931, 
to stockholders of record December 13, 1930. The directors also 
declared the regular quarterly $1.50 per share on the company’s 
second perferred stock, payable the same dates. 
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Market Quotations 


iF. o. b. Mill) 
See ..cchad ves ise 1.00 @38.00 
Bo theehwbeteose @53.25 
Extra Superfine ..14.00 @32.00 
waperane cosccece 14.00 @32.00 
Tub sized ........10.00 @15.00 
Engine sized ...... 6.75 @11.00 
B 
et ey ry: 575 @ — 
a} cape ooeee 5.50 @ — 
Coated and Enamel 7.00 @10.50 
Lithograph ...... 7.50 @12.00 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 .... .65 @ .67% 
Anti-Tarnish M G 
MET ~666960u<0% 65 @ .70 
Colored .......+4 70 @ .90 
White No. 2 55 @ .57% 
SE sedevecedooes 65 @ .70 
ES nocneeene's 55 @ 57% 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic .. 5.00 @ 6.00 
No. 2 Domestic .. 3.00 @ 3.75 
Southern .......0. 3.00 @ 3.75 
Imported ........ 6.00 @ 7.00 
No. 1 Jute ..... - 9.00 @ 9.25 
No, 2 Tute ..... . wae 8.50 
No. 1 Wood ..... 4.00 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood ..... 3.50 @ 4.00 
DEE ‘Socvacees 3.37%@ — 
Fibre Pa 
No. 1 Fibre ...... 4.25 @ 5.50 
No. 2 Fibre ...... 4.00 @ 4.75 
Common Bogus 1.50 @ 3.00 
Screenings ......... 00 @ 3.00 
Card Middles ...... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 
Ibs., No. 1 ..... 0%e@ — 
Mi Bons saevasee 14%@ — 
Bleached, basis 20 
Bl bs cohUu rt aki 11% ae 
(Delivered New York 
News. per ton— 
Rolls, contract ...62.00 @ — 
Rolls, spot ....... 6200 @ — 
NS ee RES 67.00 _ 
Side Runs ....... 47.00 @52.00 
Boards—per — 
MEN Csbes0sesan 32.50 @35.00 
nt otkiecenant 40.00 @45.00 
SD nah ba sawhuea t 0.00 @32.00 
Binders’ Roards ..65.00 @70.00 
Standard Test Jute 
i ‘none daks on f @ 42.00 
Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip.42.50 _— 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Wood Pulp Boards..70.00 @#0.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
rn 2ialeb ene se 28.00 @30.00 
SLSR TEM SE 30.00 @32.00 
F. o. b. Mill 
No. 1 Domestic ....26.00 @30.00 
Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported) — 
ON” PRA ise 3.00 @ 4.25 
Easy Bleaching.... 2.60 @ 2.80 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ....... 2.10 @ 2.65 
Mitscherlich un- 
i is 00600 2.25 @ 2.85 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached ....... 2.10 @ 2.35 
a Se 2: sess 1.65 @ 1.90 
oc, £geere 1.55 @ 1.65 
Sulphate— 
ED  wecccase 3.40 @ 3.85 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleached ........ @ 4.75 
sy Bleaching 
Sulphite ........ 2.55 @ 2.75 
News Sulphite 2.35 @ 2.60 
Mitscherlich ..... 2.75 @ 3.25 
Kraft (Domestic) ... 2.10 @ 2.75 
Soda Bleached ...... 2.90 @ 3.20 
Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No. 1. 8.00 @ 8.50 
New White, No. 2 7.00 @ 7.25 
Silesias No. 1 .... 6.50 @ 7.90 
New Unbleached .. 8.25 @ 9.00 
New Blue Prints.. 5.25 @ 5.50 
New Soft Blacks.. 4.00 @ 4.50 
Blue Overall - 6.25 @ 6.50 

Be sessed - 4.25 @ 4.75 


seescccees 475 


F 
Mixed Khaki’ Cas- 


? ccocccscce GOO 
Pink Co Cut- 

SN: Sa uch ars ouaa-0 4 7.50 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 5.15 
Men’s Corduroy .... 3.50 
New Mixed Blacks. . 3.25 

Old Rags 

White, No, 1— 

Repacked ........ 5.25 

Miscellaneous 4.25 
White, No. 2— 

Repacked ........ 3.00 

Miscellaneous 2.30 

St. Soiled, White.. 1.50 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ........ .25 

Miscellaneous .... 1.65 
Black Stockings .... 3.25 
Roofing Rags— 


7 2.30 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.25 


New Dark Cuttings . 


New Light Silesias .. 6.25 
Light Flannelettes .. 6.50 
Unbleached Cuttings. 8.25 
New White Cuttings 7.50 
New Light Oxfords 6.00 
New Light Prints .. 4.75 
Old Rags 

. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
0. 2 White Linens. 5.75 
. 3.White Linens. 4.75 
. 4 White Linens. 3.00 
. 1 White Cotton 
. 2 White Cotton. 
. 3 White Cotton. 
. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints. . 
Ord. Light Prints .. 
Med. Taght Prints .. 1 
Dutch Blue Cottons., 2 
French Blue Linens.. 2. 
German Blue Linens. 2. 

1 

1 

1 


German Blue Cottons. 
Checks and Blues.... 
Lindsay Garments .. 

Dark Cottons 1 
Old Shopperies 
New Shopperies 
French Blues 


Skeenase 
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Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No. 1— 

Pe oi. cicsees o> 1.55 @ 1.65 

Domestic ......... 65 @ 1.75 
Wool Tares, light.... 1.30 @ 1.40 
Wool Tares, heavy... 1.35 @ 1.40 
Bright Bagging boace 1.30 @ 1.35 
Small Mixed Rope.. .90 @ 1.00 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign .......... 2.70 @ 2.85 

Domestic ....,..... 3.00 @ 3.25 
New Burlap Cut'.... 2.25 @ 2.50 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

ae eee ea 3.50 @ 4.00 

oo SS ee 2.50 @ 2.75 

Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 

Shavings— 

Hard, white, No. 1 3.00 @ 3.10 

Hard, white, No. 2 2.40 2.55 

Soft, white, No. 1. 2.70 @ 2.80 
White envelope cut- 

Cee see coksicses @ 3.10 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless ........ 95 @ 1.05 

Overissue Mag. .. .95 @ 1.05 

Solid Flat Book.. .80 @ .95 

Crumpled No. 1.. .70 @ _ .85 
Solid Book Ledger . 1.99 @ 2.00 
Ledger Stock ...... 85 @ 1.25 
ew B. B. Chips ... .30 @ .35 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cut. 2.10 @ 2.25 

New Cuttings ehide’s 1.50. 1.65 

ctra No. 1 old .. 1.25 1.35 

POU Gonetccesess -60 d 

Bogus Wrapper .. .60 -65 

Container ........ 35 @ «44S 
Old Kraft Machine— 

Compressed bales.. 1.35 @ 1.45 
ews— 

No. 1 White News 1.80 @ 1.90 

Strictly Overissue. .45 @ .50 

Strictly Folded ... .35 @ .40 

No. 1 Mixed Paper .25 . ad 
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ee AMERICAN MADE 


CAUSTIC SODA FOR 


Liquid Chlorine AMERICAN TRADE 


Contract or Spot Delivery 
fn tank cars and multiple unit cars. 500 To ns Dai ly 


Write for Prices 


TWO LEADING AMERICAN CLAYS 


rodu ¥ 1 
y rocess . spolls a phe 
225° q slant® 
tt. 
; be i ¥ | H BRAND 
. le at. . 
* | J 


FOR COATING & FILLING 
ND 


A 
KIONDYKE BRAND 
FILLER 
WOOD PULP 


AGENTS | EDGAR CLAYS ARE THE RESULT 
OF ALMOST A HALF CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE IN WASHING 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid, | | care 


TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAIL- 
17 EAST 42ND ST. ABLE BOTH FOR COATING AND 
NEW YORK LOADING WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Send for Samples 


EDGAR BROS. CU. 


50 Church St. Hudson Terminal Balg. 
New York City 
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Twines gr ged Rope— 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
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Jute R 
Amer. Hemp, 6 .... 
Java Sisal 
: : No. 1 Basis 
Light 18 basis ... No. 2 Basis 
Jue Wrappings, 3-6 Ply— New Zealand Sisal. 
site Sisal teh Yea 


, aa 
A. Italian, 18 basis .38 
Finished Jute— 
Dark 18 basis 


Tube Rope— 

4-ply and larger .. .10Z@ — 

CHICAGO 

Solid News 
Solid News 32.50 
g Bond Manila Lined Chip 40.00 
Water Marked Sul- es Lined— 
phite Bond: 100 Test 
Sulphite Bond esi 
Superfine writing 
No. 1 fine writing.. 
No. 2 fine writing.. 

. 3 fine writing.. 


me 
x 


i] 
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P 
b. Chicago) 


_ 
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Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 2.35 
White Env. 
No. 1 Soft Shevians. 2.10 
se. : at — -30 


SOiwie 
& 00 & 


JF) 
AAA 


Coated Label 

No. 1 Manila 

No. 1 Fibre 

No. 2 Manila 
Butcher's Manila ... 
No. 

Southern Kraft 


Wood Tag Boards .. 
Sulphite Screenings. . 
Manila ‘Tissue— 
24x36 Sheet 
White Tissue— 
20x30 Sheet 07%@ .07 
(Delivered Central Territory) ag 
News, rf ton— 
ea. contest ..--62.00 @ — Roofing Stocks— 


288 
KERR 


er Mis Writings . 
fir Books 


Manila pina Cut- 

ting 1.65 
Ex. Ne | Manila .. 1.30 
Print Manila 45 


88 8 698 89909888 8 


; — (F. o. b. Chicago, net cash) 
Sheets 67.00 @ No.1 30.00 & 


Boards, per ton— 


Plain Chip 30.00 @35.00 


PHILADELPHIA 
Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


-05 
.08 


Writinga— 
Superfine 
Extra fine 


Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap yan 


La 
No. 1 Jute - > 
Manila oS * 
Manila No. 


RR OK 
8S 828988 889998 


Sou 
Southern Kraft No. 2 
Common Bogus .... .03 
(Delivered Philadelphi 
News Print Rolls ..62.00 
rd 2.50 


= @9@ 


Chip Board 
Wood Pulp Board. .85. 00 
Binder Boards— 


® © 
wu SS 
= S 
ss 


5 @ 2.10 

(per roll) ... és 1.60 
Best S rerred, 3-ply . 2.00 $ 23s 
Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill, £. 0. b. Phila.) 
ut Cuttings— 


Binders Board, 
Corrugated Board 

0 @ Orsteroe News .... 
: ews P Mbos 
07 @ 107% eyes 


Domestic Rags ( 


@0 080 © 090909000900000000900908 


ead .05 

New fo Soft.. . 0 a8 
ew Light Seconds 

N 8 ve ing 2 2.00 


Dark Second: 


_ Binder Boards . 


o TOPO, corer, soenpneen 
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BOSTON 


Paper 
(F. o. Pei) 


03K@ 
Less _car-freight to Boston) 
ba, Aart Kraft 3%@ 


o. b. destination in cnt 
pots, is o. b. mill in less than car- 


oe Mhong Bogus .. 


ee ae 
Delivered New Engiand points = 


News Print Rolls ..61.50 


@ 
Straw Boards, rolls” .009 $2. 50 


Straw 


70s 
Filled News Board . 
Chip Board 
Chip Board (Special) 32. 50 
Single wane Li 


Single hite, Patent 
Coated News- 
board Bender . 

Wood Pulp Board.. 


“Iso 


70.0 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
Tarred Felts— 


65. 
Old Papers 
ed (F. o. b. Boston) 
avings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.25 
. 2 Hard White 2.60 
. 1 Soft White 2.40 
. 1 Mixed .... 1.10 
No. 2 Mixed .... .85 
Solid lotae Stock... — 
No. 1 Books, Heavy. — 
No. i Books, Light. .85 
Crumpled Stitchless 
Book Stock 
Manila Env. Cuttings 1.85 
No. 1 Old Manila ... 
White Blank News . 1.50 
Old Krait 1.20 


7 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... 17% 
p Aad pec News .... 37% 

ewspapers .... .« @ 
Box Board, Chip.... .50 @ 
Corrugated Boxes ..- .35 @ 


\ 
wn 


wo eNnw 
“ 


89588900 
|ses 
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Dutch 


Bagging 
(F..0. b. Boston) 


Domestic 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Transmission Rope .. 
Mixed Strings 
Jute Wool iriage ote 
Jute Carpet Threads. 
Scrap Burlaps ‘ 
Scrap Sisal 
ee Sisal for shred- 


din, 
Wool , EY heavy .. 
New Burlap Cutting 1.75 
Australian Pouches .. — 
ur Baling Bag- 


®® @89® 8O9G2O96 SE 


nitpthers Burlap ... 


Dompatic Rags (New) 
F. o. b. Boston) 


Shirt Pa. dol 
New White No. 1. 
New White No. : 
Silesias No. 1 
New Unbleached. . 
Fancy 
Washabie . 
Coase noouting | to 
Blue Overalls .... . 
New Black, soft . 
Khaki Cuttings 
D. Khaki 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Miscellaneous 
White No. 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues .... 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous .... 
Black Stockings .... 
neers Stock— 


No. 
No. : 
No. 4 


QQ @8 


Resin Rags 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Dark Cottons 
New No. 1 white shirt 
cuttings 


ce 
wm 


Q@QSBOS ®& 
te es 00 

i} 
sasctss 


Lace Curtains 

New Checks & Blues . 25 
Old Fustians ....... 1.65 
Old Linsey Garments .90 


TORONTO 


Pa 
(F. 0. b. Ari) 


. 1 Sulphite .. 

No. 2 Sulphite .. 

No. 1 Colored .. 

Bet 2 Peso .” sé 

Ledgers (sulphite) .. 
Led; No.l 


a 


a 


heh % 


© (Delivery Points 
Bag Brown . 95 y 
White Wrap 


Mo BS SSS: 5.90 


sinane 028 e208 ®8@868 88 @® 8 88939599999 


sllisill 
* 


5.40 
(Delivered Toronto) 


News, per toa— 
Rolls (contract) . i. 4 62. 00 


(F. o. Fy ui 
Ground Wood 30.00 @32.00 
Sulphite easy bleach- 
ing 50.00 ¢ _ 
Sulphite, news Erode. 70.00 
Sulphite, bleached — 50 Sas. vu 
Sulphate 0.00 @ — 
Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. o. b. , 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut .. 2.80 


Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine an 
Book Stock “old 1.10 
Light and 
pled Book Stock. 1. 20 
Ledgers and Wri 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut.. 
Printed Manilas .. 
1 


Strictly Geethete. 
Barta Folded ... 
ixed Paper.. .60 
Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, £. 0. b. Toronto) 
PLT OE 
witinee ccctase 4 
Fancy Cuttings. .06 $ 


86898 e856 8 8 88 8 
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Advertising matter paged consecutively with 
text, has been removed here to lessen 


the bulk of this volume. 
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